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THE THEORY OF WAR. 


Amrpst the storm of accusation and retort which is raging with 
regard to the cruelties which are alleged to have been committed 
by the Germans during the past few months, the one thing most 
clearly manifest is, that the standard by which we judge the con- 
duct of belligerents has altered very much since the days when 
Marlborough carried on the warfare of fire and sword with the ap- 
plause of the most cultivated men of his time. The Geneva con- 
vention, the attempts to suppress privateering, the comparative 
immunity of non-combatants, are all branches of the law of war of 
quite recent growth. Doubtless all these things are the effect of 
the spirit of modern civilisation, which puts a higher value on life 
and property, but the question arises, are these attempts to modify 
the evils of warfare logically consistent in a society which admits 
an appeal to arms as a legitimate method of solution of international 
questions? And from this we must perforce drift into the wider 
question, what is the precise meaning which we in these days 
attach to the word war? 

Analogies are almost invariably fallacious. Nevertheless, when 
two series of phenomena have so many points of resemblance as to 
be, roughly speaking, tautogenous, if a law of evolution consisting 
of several steps be discovered, connecting the several links of one 
of the two series, and if the other series seem to have followed a 
similar law through all the steps but one, we shall generally be not 
far wrong in assuming that the last step in the second series will 
correspond in its leading features with the last step of the first. 

Now if we consider the history of the private warfare which man 
has in successive ages carried on with his fellow-man, and which 
we designate by the name of murder or duelling, according to the 
phase in which it presents itself, we shall find that within the 
memory of history it has passed through several very distinct 
stages. First came the natural stage, in which man slew his 
fellow either in wrath or to gain possession of somewhat which he 
coveted, in which he gave no quarter and asked none, in which he 
acknowledged no law, and appealed to none for protection. This 
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124 The Theory of War. 


is that which we call murder, and which, being a purely natural 
result of man’s animal instincts, has outlived all the other more 
artificial phases, and exists to this day in every society, though it 
is, a8 we hope, being constantly diminished by the action of that 
civilisation whose growth it hinders. 

Gradually the greater proportion of mankind discovered that life 
which might be taken away at any moment of sleeping or waking, 
and which must therefore be occupied day and night with the task 
of self-defence, was simply intolerable. Enemies made compacts 
one with the other that they should only attack each other in 
certain fixed times and places. Thus we have a law of duelling 
early established. 

The notion of law being indissolubly connected in man’s mind 
with two other sets of ideas, those of religion and justice, he at- 
tempted to bring all those of his actions which he had subjected to 
any law or convention under the sway of these two other rulers, 
however incapable they might be of accepting their guidance. 
Hence arose the conviction that a single combat was an ordeal or 
trial of which God was the supreme and infallible arbiter. 

The experience of mankind at length showed them that the just 
cause did not always prevail in the lists, and they gradually gave 
up the idea that such combats could serve the ends of a judicial 

process ; but the feeling that a man might clear his character or 
rhea, by single combat, which was a logical induction from the 
conception of a trial, remained long after the belief on which it 
was founded had disappeared. Also, from the fact that the 
judicial duels were necessarily public displays, and that the popular 
approbation was always on ‘the side of the vanquisher, who on 
hypothesis was the upholder of the just cause, skill in the art of 
duelling was highly esteemed. Duels were now considered either 
as salve es for wounded honour or opportunities for the display of 
skill. In this latter aspect they were an outlet for the competitive 
spirit of mankind. 

Duels, having now no true “raison d’étre,” were fought either 
by those who wished to acquire reputation for dexterity, or by 
those who saw no other way of solving some slight and very often 
accidental entanglement. They very generally took place without 
any specially vindictive feeling on either side, and the object of 
both disputants being not so much to kill or to disable their 
antagonist as to find some sufficient excuse for declaring themselves 
satisfied, the duellist no longer directed his weapon against the 
vital parts of his opponent’s body ; ; he nowsought either to disarm 
him or to disable his sword-arm. This is the actual state of 
duelling in France, where encounters are tolerably frequent, but 
deaths are unknown. 
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At this point of its existence duelling was attacked by three 
distinct influences. Other fields were opened for the spirit of 
competition which had in past times supplied it with the larger 
art of its votaries. Religion lifted her voice to proclaim the sin 
of needlessly shedding man’s blood. The last and most fatal 
attack came from the reasoners who showed the absurdity, that is, 
the obvious illogicallity of those who fought without wish to 
injure. The duellist, in attempting to adjust himself to civilisa- 
tion, had shown the absurdity of the attempt. From the hour 
that the ludicrous side of duelling was seen in England, its reign 
was over, 

If we turn to the history of warfare we shall find, at least in the 
earlier stages, a striking likeness between the course it has fol- 
lowed and that which we have traced for its sister duelling. If 
this likeness be a mere fanciful analogy, then will it remain for 
ever barren and uninstructive; but if it arise from a general re- 
semblance of the causes which in their outward manifestations are 
so much akin, then surely we may hope that by watching with 
care the already completed track of the one meteor, we may be 
aided towards making a juster estimate of the curve which its 
more portentous sister is likely to describe. 

One proviso there is, which must be made before we start on 
our attempt. The series which we are attempting to classify have 
not, and cannot, have their links arranged one after the other in 
historical succession; often they will overlap each other and be 
dovetailed together in such a fashion that it will be impossible to 
specify the point at which one is evolved from the other. Just as in 
geology we often see a stratum which, on the chart, would be 
placed immediately below another actually lying by its side, or 
even raised above it through some convulsion of nature, so in 
sociology, phases which are, logically speaking, the results of 
some other phase, are in actual fact coexistent with it. Thus 
duelling, which in England has reached the last of the six stages 
which we have traced, is in France at the fifth, and in Italy has 
not yet emerged from the fourth. We shall be content if we can 
show what is the characteristic or dominant phase of each epoch 
of which we treat. 

Tn order to simplify our labour, we shall classify the six stages 
of duelling which we have described, and shall then attempt to 
show through how many analogous stages the thing which we call 
warfare has already passed. 

The six stages of duelling are: First, the unconditioned stage; 
second, the conditioned stage; third, the judicial or religious 
stage; fourth, the competitive or honour-governed stage; fifth, 
the fictitious stage ; sixth, the stage of decrepitude and ridicule. 
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126 The Theory of War. 


In the first four stages the main object is to take life; in the fifth 
the object is only to show skill or i satisfy convention. 


First STAGE.—UNCONDITIONED War. 


Roughly speaking, there was war for a thousand years between 
Rome and the surrounding nations. During all this time the 
Roman understood war in its simple and natural sense as a struggle 
to the death between two races. “ Hic unde vitam sumeret 
inscius pacem duello miscuit. O Pudor!” that is the key-note of 
the Roman foreign policy; to mix peace and war was to him an 
absurdity and a crime. The Roman slew as many barbarians as 
he could, and the barbarian as many Romans. If the victor 
spared the lives of any of the captives, it was simply that they 
might be useful to him as slaves. There was no talk of treaty or 
peace between them. 


Littora littoribus contraria fluctibus undas, 
Imporecor arma viris pugnent ipsique nepotesque. 


When the Roman wished for a cessation of hostilities, he built a 
wall to keep the barbarian out; when the barbarian yearned fora 
moment of rest, he retired into his forests and mountains s, which 
were for the present inaccessible to his foe. There was no idea of 
distinction between combatants and non-combatants, for it was in 
very truth a death-struggle between race and race. When the 
Roman conquered any territory, he divided the fairest portions of 
it nmongst his troops, and forced such parts of it as he could not 
wholly absorb to contribute towards the support of his citizens. 
Thus the word conquest also had in those days a plain and logical 
sense fur enough removed from the almost metaphysical subtlety 
of meaning which is now attached to it. In like manner, if the 
barbarian had the good luck to take a Roman town, he did not 
stop to inquire what property was public and what was private; 
he collected all his prey into the forum of the city, divided equally 
such portions of it as might be movable, and most probably burnt 
the rest and the town with it. 

This is war in a simple and natural sense; and even as the 
natural form of duelling, murder, is still existent among us, 80 
have we three forms of this savage and natural warfare still sur- 
viving to shame our humanity. 

The first is that between a civilised nation and a savage tribe. 
Such are the wars carried on by the French in Alveria, by the 
Americans on their Indian frontier, and by ourselves against the 
Muories in New Zealand. In all these cases politicians have been 
forced sadly and reluctantly to admit, that all attempts at treaties 
or pacifications with the natives must necessarily end in melan- 
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choly and disastrous failures. Strife of this kind must infallibly 
lead to the utter extermination of the inferior race. The only 

racticable way of keeping any portion of the conquered tribe 
alive is that adopted of old by the Romans, and in later days by 
the Spaniards in their South American possessions, where, by en- 
slaving the ancient possessors of the soil, they have in course of 
time produced a mixed race which, whatever may be its other de- 
merits, is, at all events, gata of inhabiting a country utterly 
unfitted for Europeans. If we reject this alternative, we must 
needs accept the more awful, but, in truth, more merciful method 
of extermination. It is unhappily probable that war in this sense 
will continue as long as there are any regions of the earth in- 
habited by an inferior race which are capable of supporting a 
superior people. 

In the days when conquests were carried on in the only true and 
practical sense, the conquering race became the landowners of the 
territory which they had won, and the nation with the assimi- 
lating power of youth absorbed them into itself, so that they and 
their servants became one people. But if the conquest were im- 
perfectly effected—if the conquering race did not become pos- 
sessed of the greater part of the soil—or if the occupation took 
place at a period when the assimilating power of the nation was 
already exhausted, then was there, indeed, between the victors and 
vanquished, strife fierce and irreconcilable. Instances of this 
kind of warfare we see in the fruitless writhings of Poland, 
and in the, at length, successful struggles of Italy; but the bitter- 
ness of this kind of warfare has almost always been softened, 
as it Was to a great extent in the Austro-Italian grapple, by the 
consciousness of the conquering nation of the odious and false 
position in which it was placed—a consciousness which prompted 
it to seek any opportunity of retiring with honour. 

The last kind of natural warfare is that which arises when one 
portion of the nation has persuaded itself that the rule of another 
portion is totally inconsistent with its growth and well-being. 
This is that which we call civil war. It is exterminatory like its 
two sisters, as fur as concerns the parties at strife, and were these 
left to themselves would not cease until one of them was destroyed. 
But there is always a large mass in a nation who consider the 
matter of dispute to be not worth fighting for; and these act as a 
moderating force on the combatants, and prevent the war from 
transgressing certain limits. As the interests of mankind are 
enlarged and complicated, the vis inertia of this body is immensely 
increased, and we may reasonably hope that in all highly advanced 
nations 1t may ultimately acquire enough force to render civil war 
impracticable, 
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CONDITIONED WaR (OF CONQUEST). 


The small communities of Greece being in the closest proximity 
to each other, a state of continual warfare, which the Roman 
with his distant frontier scarcely felt, was to them insupportable, 
Among these, therefore, we find but few signs of the simple and 
savage stage which Rome retained so long in its integrity. We 
read of nought but treaties and embassies, exchanges of prisoners, 
compromises, and pacifications. The wars have still conquest, 
“pur et simple,” for their object, but the peoples have plainly 
entered the second stage. The Romans clearly perceived that the 
natural relation of individual nations, as of individual men, was 
state of warfare. The Greeks were so much accustomed to make 
treaties for the temporary cessation of hostilities, that these treaties 
gradually became to be, or at least to be considered, univers 
and a reason had consequently to be assigned for breaking them, 
The aggressor had now to make out a casus belli, an idea which 
was in reality quite foreign to a Roman’s mind, although he 
adopted it in his literature as he adopted Greek philosophy and 
Greek art. This kind of conditioned war was that which was 
prevalent in Europe at the commencement of the middle ages. 
Every petty baron carried it on against his neighbour, and we see 
it on a larger scale in the Norman conquest of England, and the 
combats by which the Capet family raised themselves from petty 
counts to real kings of France. It finally ceased when it was 
admitted that conquest gave the victor no right over the private 
estate of the vanquished. 


RELIGIOUS AND JUDICIAL War. 


The idea that God is the God of battles, and will certainly give 
the victory to the just cause, seems not to have found acceptance 
in Europe till a comparatively late period. The gods of Greece 
and Rome fought on opposite sides with the most obvious par 
tiality, and the story of the prayer of Constantine and its results 
reads more like one of the fables concerning the partial interposi- 
tion of Jupiter, Mars, or the Dioscuri, than the later theory that 
the party which was in the right would infallibly prevail. During 
the later wars of Rome with the barbarians, the Church was 80 
obviously on the losing side, that it would scarcely have been 
likely to propound a theery which told so palpably against itself. 
Nevertheless, within a short time after the final destruction of the 
Western Empire, the notion begins to appear, probably in opposi- 
tion to a similar theory propounded by the Mahometans. Young 
Europe caught at the idea, and rushed off to make a trial of it m 
the Crusades. It stuck to it persistently, and with a moderate 
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amount of success, for some hundred years, but when its failure 
was apparent it gave up the attempt, and with it the theory on 
which it was founded. During all the period of the Crusades, it 
more or less an gary | applied the theory to its internal wars, and 
honestly believed that he on whose side right lay would triamph 
in the pitched field. Thus Shakspeare, who has a marvellous in- 
tuition for avoiding anachronism, is entirely in accordance with 
the spirit of the times he is describing when he makes King John 
all Then God forgive the sin of all those souls 
That to their everlasting residence, 

Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet 
In dreadful ¢ria/ of our kingdom’s king. 


This is the religious and judicial stage of warfare, which is now also 
dead, but which has left many traces of its existence on the language 
of all nations. 


CoMPETITIVE AND HONOUR-SEEKING WARFARE. 


War now meant neither an attempt at seizing the goods and 
persons of one race for the benefit of another, nor an appeal to the 
justice of God. But it could still answer in a rough way as a 
gauge of the skill and strength of the contending communities 
which had at that time no other means of comparing their re- 
sourcese Accordingly, we see Europe for some ages devastated by 
competitive wars. Such were all the wars which were carried on 
between England and France from the time of Henry VI., when 
we may assume that the English finally gave up the hope of con- 
quering their neighbours, until the fall of the French monarchy. 
In these struggles there was no great hope of territorial gain on 
either side. They were simply a rude and imperfect method of 
comparing power, ‘ 

Side by side with these international wrestling-matches were the 
wars of conquest, in the modern sense of the term; to wit, the 
forcible transferrence of territory from the control of one centre of 
administration to that of another. Conquest, in the older sense of 
the word, did, as we have seen, distinctly benefit each individual of 
the conquering community, and from this fact sprang a deep- 
rooted idea that the acquisition of territory was to the advantage 
of a nation. When the principle of confiscation was given up, this 
was no longer true as regarded the conquering easy but it was 
so far true of their ruler, that his revenues and power were more 
or less im proportion to the number of his subjects. Thus the wars 
of Louis Quatorze, Charles V., and Napoleon I. were sufficiently 
logical as far as they themselves were concerned, though utterly 
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without reason in the minds of the subjects who carried them 
out. 

The spread of the principle of representative government ove 
the Continent, in giving to every province a share in the directiog 
of the country to which it Meteo took away the last excuse for 
conquest in the sense of the acquisition of territory. An unwilling 
servant may be useful, but no sane man would wish for an unwill 
ing partner. Accordingly, most of the annexions of modern times 
have been tentative adjustments, with the object of determining 
up to what point the inhabitants of the confines of any count 
would assimilate with herself better than with her neighbour. i 
France wishes to annex Belgium, it is because she believes, pro- 
bably erroneously, that the hkeness of language and customs will 
in a short time be sufficient to overcome any soreness that the 
Belgians may feel at the loss of their individuality as a state. This 
seems to be the meaning of the so much vaunted principle of 
nationalities. But it is to be observed that for the carrying out of 
this principle war is not by any means necessary, and is evena 
hindrance. Southern and Central Italy dropped into the mouth 
of Sardinia without any kind of external pressure; and it is pro- 
bable that the desire for unity which had been growing rapidly in 
Germany would within a few years have taken effect, if the war 
of 1866 had never been heard of. The object of Sadowa was not 
to make a United Germany, but to commit the control of 
that Germany to a certain dynasty, or, more truly yet, fo a cer 
tain omnipotent minister. It even to a certain extent defeated its 
own object, for it left behind it a soreness which could not have 
been felt if the junction had been effected, as it might have been, 
by peaceful means. If Prussia, relying on her military supremacy, 
has taken possession of more than she can properly absorb—if, 
as seems likely, in annexing Schleswig she es forced into her 
realm an antagonistic 2 serpent ay will the conquest which 
she has made be unto her a source of weakness, and not of 
strength, and sooner or later the unnatural union will be dix 
solved. 

The theory that a soiled reputation could be cleansed by blood, 
or that an insult could be atoned for by the death of the calum- 
niator, or calumniated, a theory whose growth we have attempted 
to trace in the matter of duelling, was naturally transferred from 
the individual to the nation, and thus we have—but this is only in 
a very late stage—wars of national honour. It is noticeable that 
the more important international questions have of late years 
always been either settled by arbitration or allowed to remain un- 
decided. England ceded a vast tract of territory to the United 
States without any warlike compulsion, and the delicate and 
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: estions involved in the Alabama claims linger on with- 
ry "amviiahe chance of settlement, but also without any 
ag elihood. of embroiling the litigating a ey N ere 

England plunged into a serious war on the grounds of a 
wroblematical co oe the ill-treatment of a sea captain, and was 
ready to do the like for the defence of two individuals in whom 
it had not the slightest interest, in the Slidell and Mason affair, 
when a conflict was only avoided ~ Bones moderation and justice 
of the United States authorities. is state of national feeling 
resembles that of the professional duellist, who carries his honour 
on his sleeve, so that any chance passer-by who may brush against 
him is considered to have insulted him. 

Very nearly akin to the wars of honour are the attempts which 
have been made to gain prestige by warfare. These differ from 
the competitive wars, in that they do not and are not intended to 
fairly test the relative skill and strength of the contending com- 
munities. ‘They are rather tours de force by which some nation 
attempts to persuade the rest of the world that it is more stron 
and skilful than is really the case. Such were for the French 
nation the wars of Napoleon I.; such another attempt was the 
Mexican war under his nephew; it is curious that both these wars 
resulted in robbing France of a great deal of the very prestige for 
which she was fighting. 

The last phase that warfare has reached in Europe is that of 
wars of ideas. The Parisian political writer often thinks that it 
behoves his honour to call out his fellow-scribe who differs from 
him in opinion. In like manner, the nations having declared 
themselves champions-ef this or that maxim of political economy, 
have run a muck against all those who did not conform themselves 
toit. England went crusading round the world in support of the 
dogma of the balance of power, and France spilt some of her best 


blood on the plains of Lombardy to enforce the highly ambiguous 
principle of nationalities. 


FicTiT10us OR HALF-HEARTED Wak. 


Abstract ideas are never very clearly grasped, or believed in 
with any lively enthusiasm, by the great mass of mankind, which 
gives to them at best a tame and unreasoning acquiescence. The 
wars, therefore, which were carried on for the sake of these ideas 
did not arouse any great amount of vindictive feeling on either 
side, and warfare, which up to this time had esis and con- 
sistently shut its ears to the dictates of humanity, now began to 

Protection of non-combatants, the impartial 
nded, the narrowing as much as possible of 


give heed to them. 
assistance of the wou 
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the theatre of warfare, all these notions were discussed, and mor 
or less fully accepted. The Crimean war was nothing but a refined 
and thitigated duel between Eastern and Western Europe. Ay 
the end of the two years’ struggle the vast resources of 1 Russig 
were by no means destroyed, nor were they even seriously jm. 
paired, but she had received a sufficient wound in her sword-arm 
to enable her to retire with honour from a position which she had 
long ago seen to be impracticable, and all parties declared them. 
selves satisfied. The two wars in which Austria has been defeated, 
those of 1859-1860 and of 1866, owed their wondrous brevity 
not so much to the extreme weakness of the vanquished country 
as to the unwillingness of all the combatants to expend any great 

uantity of ae ip and treasure. Napoleon III. knew full well 
that his subjects were satisfied with their first victories, and would 
no longer support him in carrying out an idea which they scarcely 
understood. Prussia was content that Austria should resign its 
sentimental claim to the hegemony of Germany, a claim which 
the latter country, with its enormous non-German possessions, 
could never hope to practically realise. Prussia might well have 
demanded a further slice of that miserable Poland, which, having 
now no nationality, might as well belong to one as to the other 
of the robber nations. But the Prussian ruler knew that his 
citizens were satisfied with their success, and would not be willing 
to buy more territory at the price of more bloodshed. It is to be 
noticed that the avowed object of the German nation in pros. 
cuting the war of 1870, after the fall of Napoleon, was to impose 
on the French nation such terms as should render another war 
impossible. Whether or no the conditions actually demanded 
may be the best calculated to insure that immunity from attack 
which Germany declares to be her highest ambition,is a discussion 
entirely beside the question. It is almost impossible to separate 
the false from the true in the accounts of the barbarities committed 
by the opposite side, with which both combatants invariably 
attempt to exalt the enthusiasm of their citizens; but, on the 
whole, it seems probable that no invaded country ever suffered #0 
little as the provinces through which the Germans marched on 
their road to Paris A sufficient proof of this rests on the fact 
that the levée en masse so vehemently counselled by the Parisian 
journalists was, for the time at least, an utter failure; and even 
now, when the feelings of both sides have been so much embit 
tered by the prolongation of the struggle, we fancy that, as a rule, 
the Francs-tireurs are by no means popular amongst their owt 
countrymen. Another very peculiar feature of the war of 1870 
is that, after the first flush of excitement has died away, the col 
tinuance of the war seems almost as much to be lamented by the 
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victors as by the vanquished. Bismarckism only represents -the 
lar feeling of Gandia? in so far as it demands security that 
such an infliction as this war shall not occur again. If there is 
one thing which the experience of the last few years points out 
more clearly than another, it is that in every nation, however 
warlike, there is a clear majority who look upon a state of hos- 
tilities as an unmitigated evil. It remains only that they should 
find voice’to express their conviction. Ege 
And they have found voice. Already religion protests feebly, 
but with increasing force, against the wanton sacrifice of human 
life. Commerce, with a clearer and louder tone, declares that her 
work of civilisation shall not be needlessly interfered with. No 
ter calumny was ever invented than that which attributes to 
money-seeking egotism the pacific tone of the commercial and 
manufactory ~ 2 It is from no such paltry motive that they 
are so, almost unanimously, opposed to warfare, but because they 
feel in a dim and indistinct fashion that they are pursuing the 
higher and more reasonable forms of that competition of which 
warfare is the rudest development. On the side of ridicule of 
warfare very few steps have hitherto been made ; but even in this 
direction something has already been attempted, notably in 
Southey’s “ Battle of Blenheim” : 


But what they slew each other for 
I could not well find out. 


It is from this side that the final attack must be delivered, and 
when it comes, it must be loud and full enough to awake Europe 
to the absurdity of ite conduct. 

Of your individual citizen of a combatant nation we would ask: 
What it is your intention and object in going to war? Do you 
mean that you hate your opponents and wish to destroy them? 
“Age !”—go on and prosper in hatred’s name, burn their ships, 
bombard their towns, and ravage their fields, but do not talk of 
reconciling war with civilisation, for that is an obvious absurdity. 
Or do you wish that deputies should be sent from the provinces 
that you may annex to your capital instead of to that of your 
opponents? If the provinces which you hope to make your 
brethren are ‘of like mind with you, they will, sooner or later, 
attach themselves to you by the force of natural selection which is 
inthem. If they are not of like mind, military occupation will 
not make them so. Poland is the only country in Europe which 
is held against its will, and the western nations are too old to 
develop any fresh assimilating force. Do you intend to show 
your superior strength and skill? ‘There are a thousand more 


effective and less doubtful ways of doing 80. Do you even wish 
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to show your courage? If it be that true courage which will go 
on the way which it has set for itself, disregarding obstacles, it 
will find many other and worthier modes of expression, If it be 
that fictitious bravery, which consists in shutting the eyes to 





“As Dead to Me.” 








































you will never be able to attain in this line the perfection 


which is reached by brutes or drunken men. As long as war was 
regarded as a necessity, even this kind of courage had its value; 
but to retain warfare with the object of supporting and glorifying 
this spirit, is about as rational as to send torches through the 
brilliantly lighted streets of London, in order to find employment 
for the link-bo 

let us know it, but for pity’s sake do not disturb the peace of 
Europe without understanding the object of your actions. 

If there be in these days any tangible meaning in the word 
Warfare, then let us hear it; and if its existence be a stern neces 
sity, we will submit to it as men who know how to suffer. But if 
it be only that mankind, the slave of words and habits, follows 
out blindly a line of action adapted to other circumstances, then 
even as this weak and unskilled voice is raised, let the wise and 


If you have any reason in what you are doing, 


t ones of the earth send forth their trumpet-notes proclaiming 


to their blinder brethren that the method of solving international 
questions, which we have so long pursued, is useless and absurd. 








“AS DEAD TO ME.” 


STILL mine though lost! The names of all who die 
Grasping great human love, the living speak 

With teur-checked accents or with voices weak, 
And the familiar word becomes a sigh: 

And so—thy name for weary years shall I 

With fitful weeping breathe, the while I seek 

The comfort that shall make thy sorrow meek 

In the dim shadow-land called Memory, 

There shall I lift the cover from thy face, 

Thy dead fuce, darling—with love’s reverence, 

And as the sun’s fair light doth interlace 

Dark leaves,—methinks thy smile I shall bear hence, 
And on each duy that lacketh hope’s sweet grace 


Lay it, till God shall end my life’s suspense. 
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STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


A NOVEL. 


By M. SULtiivan. 


XLVI. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY LOUIS LUDWIG. 


I HAVE but little to tell, and that little is very sad. We em- 
barked on board the Harmony for Sierra Leone ; it was the first 
sea voyage that Priscilla had ever undertaken, and on the very 
first day she suffered greatly from the sickness of the sea. She 
bore her sufferings with great patience, hoping, as she said, that 
she should get accustomed by degrees to the movement of the 
ship; but bad weather came on, and lasted for so —_ days, that 
I began almost to despair of an improvement in her health until 
we should reach land. I do not know that we were ever in real 
danger of shipwreck, although there came a day on which the 
captain and the sailors did look grave, and were not disposed to 
answer questions from the passengers, being altogether taken up 
by the duties and anxieties that did naturally fall to them. Also 
1 well remember that no small portion of fear and of indisposition 
did fall to my own lot, during the time that our ship was labouring 
in the Bay of Biscay, and on the western side of Europe. 

When at last we were permitted to anchor in smooth water, 
the wind having somewhat lulled, though still tempestuous, I felt 
like those travellers described in David's Psalm, who are at length 
delivered from their danger and brought into the harbour where 
they would be. But I could not but observe that Priscilla was 
greatly worn and faded with what she had endured, for she was 
not able to land without the help of a chair, or sedan, that was 
contrived for her, and she was thinner than you would think any 
one could be, who was-able at times to walk about and to appear 
in ordinary health. I was anxious and unhappy about her, and 
hot without great reason as it appeared afterwards, and notwith- 
standing her great wish to set foot on land again, I left her in the 
vessel in her sedan-chair upon the deck, while I went into the 
town, to the house of Brother Blackman, who has the care of a 
small congregation here, to ask him whether matters might be 
80 arranged as to permit her to rest for awhile, before she should 
be obliged to travel onward to Thorny Rose. 
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He has been living in Sierra Leone for two years, without being 
very seriously affected by the climate, or so he says, though he 
has suffered from attacks of fever that have sometimes disabled 
him altogether, and at other times he has gone about his work 
heavily from the pressure of illness of the body. His wife was 
born and brought up in Africa, and so can withstand, in a great 
measure, the influences of climate, and is of darker complexion 
than our European members; but this is a point that indeed 
concerns us little if only our hearts be right, and our daily walk 
so ordered as to be a sacrifice of our natural wills and desires, and 
so acceptable to God. 

Sister Blackman did listen with a pitying ear to my account of 
Priscilla’s sufferings from the sea and week state of health, and 
hastened to make preparations for receiving her into her house, 
and thither in a little time I did convey her, more exhausted as it 
seemed with watching and waiting than cheered by the prospect 
of being received by friends, among whom she could rest for 
awhile before going on to Thorny Rose. And now it did plainly 
appear to us that for a time at least she could not proceed upon 
i way; or begin to undertake the new duties that were waiting 
or her. 

It was not that any symptoms of a kind to cause alarm did 
show forth themselves in her; she spoke with cheerfulness to all 
of us, and with hope of the new home in which she was to fight 
against ignorance and heathenism; but she was tired at all times, 
but she did eat not anything, but she desired to close her eyes 
and to shut out all the world, not, as it seemed, to think, but to 
leave off thinking, almost to leave off being, if that were possible. 
And when roused from this state of dreamy exhaustion, she would 
smile at us, and say that we were quite right in wishing to awaken 
her to a sense of the duties of the present, and would quickly 
apply herself to some kind of useful work, which would soon 
drop from her hands, that did seem too weak and listless to pursue 
it. To me she now at all times manifested a kind and tender 
spirit, pitying me sometimes, I would not think for what, and then 
again desiring me to forgive her, in that she had yielded to the 
customs and observances of the Herrnhutters, and had by the Lot 
contracted a marriage, the conditions of which she had not been 
able rightly to fulfil, “For,” after all, she would say, “I 
am not made of the stuff that you manufacture into Herm- 
hutters.” 

I could but entreat her to get well, to be anything]and every- 
thing, a Churchwoman, a Baptist, a Calvinist, or what she would, 
only to recover herself, and to be once more the Priscilla in whom 
my soul had learnt to take delight. She smiled faintly, and 
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answered me that I thought too much of her ailment, which was 
only weakness, following upon the sickness of the sea. 
ut her weakness amended not itself. 

The weather, meanwhile, was warm and rainy, everything was 
damp, so damp, and the moisture in the air seemed not to be 
healthy, but to penetrate one’s bones, and to cause a weary 
feeling, even in those whose health, upon the whole, fails not. 

This is the manner of the winters in Sierra Leone. 

Within the house most things were arranged as in European 
households, and the law of kindness prevailed, and I’went not out 
into the town at all, for all my heart and all my soul were in that 
one room, where for many weary days and n‘ghts she I loved did 
lie and suffer. . : 

And now! Brother Blackman would have pramenet me, with 
many friendly hints, that it would be expected of me to journey 
onward by myself to Thorny Rose, there to await Priscilla’s 
coming when she should be able thus to follow me. It was not 
that he was wanting in the hospitality to which St. Paul doth 
desire us to be given, but the Bly at Thorny Rose were as 
sheep without a heoheed, and the Church would look with dis- 
favour on my absence from my post, and would blame him if they 
thought that by any word of his I was persuaded to remain in his 
house. Therefore did he suggest to me that Priscilla, though in 
so weak a state, did seem only to need time to recover herself, and 
that by going on before I should be able to have i things in 
readiness for her future coming. With a so-heavy heart I did 
prepare, therefore, to set out, wondering the while how soon I 
could return to her, and whether the look of dimmed and clouded 
life upon her face would have begun to pass away when next I 
should see her. 

But it was not so to be. 

It wanted but a day to the time when I was to set out, and in 
our church close by there was an evening service, which Brother 
Blackman was to conduct, so he asked me to go with him, and to 
show myself to our congregation here, who haply might think it 
strange that my face should not be seen by them, knowing that I 
was in the house with him. I went, therefore, first taking leave 
of Priscilla, with whom our hostess did kindly promise to remain, 
and perceiving, or so I thought, that her voice was more feeble, 
and that the shadow of weariness was still more upon her than of 
late. The church was near at hand, and was well attended; the 
service was in English, and save for the dusky hue of some 
members of the congregation, I might have fancied myself in an 
English settlement. Present] Doster Blackman did request me 
to say some few words to the congregation before they should 
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depart, and I applied myself to do so, but to my mind no thou 2 
would come tay the thought that Priscilla was ill; so I S 
them that it was so, and that my heart was with my wife who 
suffered much, praying them therefore to excuse me from ad. 
dressing them in many words; there was a movement of kindly 
sympathy towards me that I plainly could perceive, for sorrow 
maketh us aware of many things that otherwise we could not see 
or feel, and with the singing of a hymn the service ended. 

On our return to the house, Sister Blackman did meet us with 
a face of trouble and concern, that showed me more plainly than 
her speech that her mind was ill at ease. Priscilla, she said, had 
been ill, and had gone to bed, feeling better there than elsewhere, 
and in the morning, before I departed, she would be almost well 

in, after the repose of the night. It seemed to me that a fear 
most deadly did lay its clutch upon my heart, as in hasty words I 
asked to know her ailment, and was told that she had suffered 
from a fainting fit, but had presently revived, and with some hel 
had walked up to her bedroom. hither I did also hasten, oll 
found her lying very still and quiet, free, as she said, from pain, 
and able to talk to me. 

She spoke of my journey on the day that was to follow, won- 
dering how many hours it would take, and whether any dangers 
or impediments might arise ; and I answered her with sorrow, for 
the time, when reasonably I might expect her to follow me, did 
seem to be put off more and more. She smiled, and said, that 
perhaps a longer journey might lie before her. 

This was more than I well could bear, and I took up the hand 
that was lying near me, the very boncs of which had seemed to 
diminish of late, and told her that I would not leave her. At 
that she seemed well pleased. 

“And yet,” she presently made answer, “it may offend your 
congregation for you to keep away, now that you have promised 
80 soon to be among them; and it may be better for you to engage 
in new duties, instead of grieving over me.” 

I could but say again that I would not go away from her, for 
now that I looked at her more intently, the thing that we Germans 
call the soul-light shone plainly through her face, and I wondered 
that I had not seen it there before. Sister Blackman now came 
to us with kindly cautions, fearing lest Priscilla might be speaking 
more than one in her weak state should do, fearing, too, that our 
conversation might be trying to both of us, for we could not but 
be speaking of my departure on the morrow. And to her I did — 
open all my heart, telling her that Priscilla grew no better, | 
roe have said grew worse and weaker with the advancing season, 
and that my love would not suffer me to depart. 
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At this the good sister looked grave, for was I not escaping 
from @ solemn engagement, and breaking the first rule of the 
Herrnhutter Church, which so strictly doth enjoin us to hold all 
the natural affections in subjection to the calls of duty? And so 
she began to say to me that such and such things should be done 
for Priscilla in my absence, and that no kind care of her should be 

But I presently did succeed in making her understand 
that I feared not any such remissness on her part, that I would 
stay because I was obliged to stay. It seemed that she feared lest 
her husband should be blamed, if he suffered me, by remaining in 
his house, to break my word with the members of my Thorny 
Rose congregation, and she left me to speak to him of this matter, 
and to seek from him for advice and guidance. 

It could not be permitted, he said, that anything, save illness 
of the body, should keep me away from my people, who were in 
such danger of relapsing into the ‘vices from which many of them 
had so hardly been reclaimed, and of forgetting the gospel truths 
that they were learning. 

In this strait it was the woman who did see a way by which I 
might be permitted to remain with Priscilla, while yet no wrong 
or injury should be done to my expectant congregation, and I 
could not but admire the quickness of thought and the unselfish 
mind of one who but lately would have seemed to me an inferior 
being. Sister Blackman proposed to me that her husband should 
proceed to Thorny Rose in my stead, and that I should remain 
with Priscilla, undertaking for him the public services in the 
church close by. To this, after pondering awhile, he did consent, 
and I, with a grateful heart, accepted the offered kindness. The 
good sister bestirred herself well-nigh all night in arrangin 
matters for his departure, proving herself thus a Martha for zea 
and industry, and a Mary for tender and self-renouncing thought. 
And in the morning, when our host did say farewell to us, I was 
fain to utter some wordof earnest thanks, but Priscilla, in taking 
leave of him, spoke as though she would not see his face again in 
this world, and my love for her swelled up, and did obscure my 
gratitude, so that I remembered no more his great kindness; and 
when again I was mindful of it, he was gone. 

From that day my wife's health did steadily decrease; it was 
not even said to me that she suffered from this or that disease, but 
a fever brooded over her perpetually, and she grew always weaker. 
Yet she complained not of pain, and but seldom now of weariness, 
lying very quiet, and looking ever before her with an earnest and 
contented gaze, as if some satisfying vision were accorded to her. 
We remarked especially that she wus not curious concerning the 
new country in which she found herself, for her theughts did all 
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turn inward, save that she was — for the kindness bestowed 
upon her every hour by Sister Blackman, and that to me she did 
manifest many tokens of pitying affection. And thankful as | 
was to be permitted to remain near her, it yet was hard—harder 
than you who shall read this can well conceive—for me to conduct 
the services in the church, with my mind fixed upon her whom J 
had left, save when it was recalled by the many allusions to sick. 
ness, death, and parting, that our Liturgies do contain. And then 
I could but read on, and try to say the words without attaching to 
them the terrible meaning that looked through them at my 
affrighted soul. 

From day to day she varied not greatly, yet when we looked 
back a week the change was marked indeed: ; and by just such 
slow but never-ceasing endeavour, she drew me gently on to speak 
of the death that she felt was waiting for her, often speaking, when 
she had strength, as in a general way of the other life that we all 
so soon must enter, and then by some turn of the sentence showi 
that the thought did mostly apply unto herself. Thus did she be 
guile me into a facing of the sorrow that stood so near me. And 
oh, how true and real to my own soul became many of the words 
that had been oftentimes on my tongue, and that I had expounded 
to others while only the outer shell and husk of doctrine was 
known unto myself! How did the parting words of Christ to his 
disciples shine with ineffable consolation, while yet they touched 
the very fountain of my sorrow! 

It was on a Monday that she died, and on the day before three 
full services did fall unto my lot, but as it was seen by some of 
those present in the afternoon that I was sore oppressed and over 
pan ea with the burden of my grief, one of our unordained 
workers did kindly offer to take the evening service upon himself. 
I was free, therefore, to remain with Priscilla. 

Her mind was clear and unclouded all the evening, as indeed it 
had been since the beginning of her illness, and she spoke much, 
without seeming to be tired. She told me of the faith in which 
she believed and found comfort, the belief which a certain Swedish 
seer did impart to his disciples, the chief points in which seem to 
be that the resurrection follows at once upon death, and that our 
natural bodies themselves rise not at all; also, that our life here- 
after shall much resemble this one, and shall be completed bya 
marriage union between those most fitted to cleave together for an 
eternity. On such points as these she was able to argue from: 
the Scripture itself, and something seemed to tell us that her soul 
was standing in the light of God’s smile, although on some such 
matters of doctrine she had gone astray from the simplicity of the 


gospel, 
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As night closed in, her strength did ebb away, and the fever of 
disease consumed her; all night she spoke but little, and in the 
morning she knew us not. It was by me that the last rites of the 
Church were administered, for no other minister of our Church 
was in the town, but she was not conscious of word or touch. She 
continued thus till evening, while Sister Blackman watched beside 
her with many tears; but I wept notat all, for it seemed as if the 
time of tears was not yet. About an hour before her death she 
spoke again, knowing not anything that was around her, but 
imagining herself to be already standing on the brighter side of 
the grave. From thence, she thought, she did bend down to 
earth, to call to some one whom she would fain see by her side. 

“It will not be long,” she said; “do not let it seem long to 
you, it will seem such a little time to me.” 

In this way she spoke at intervals, yet without unclosing her 
eyes, and at the last she did seem to sleep, and uttered but one 
word—the name of David. Sister Blackman thought that some 
line from the Psalms was in her mind; it may be so, or the name 
may belong to an earthly friend. J know it not. 

Then when the sorrow fell upon me indeed, that I had thought 
would be too hard for me to bear, I felt the strength which comes 
from knowing that we have no choice save to endure. She lies 
in the Herrnhutter burial-ground in Sierra Leone, and 1 go now 
to my congregation and to my new duties at Thorny Rose. 
Before one year has passed away, I must be the husband of another 
wife, and I am not anxious concerning the future that awaits me 
thus, if I should live. I trust in the mercy and goodness that for 
awhile did lend Priscilla to me, and through her sweet and love- 
winning mind did teach me so many lessons of which I knew 
nothing. There are those of our brethren and sisters who think 
that I did love her with too strong an affection, and that therefore 
she was taken from me, and once I might have thought the same 
in such a case. But I have learned that God is too good to punish 
us for the love wherewith he doth endow us, at that all the 
learning of all our synods cannot expound His nature to our hearts 
80 clearly as the shining of a love. 


XLVII. 


THE STORY CONCLUDED BY DAVID STONE. 


THE result of my letter to Mrs, Williams was, that she under- 
took the post of companion and housekeeper to Mrs. Lawford, 
and remained with her till her death, which took place about six 
or seven weeks afterwards. She was quite an old woman, and 
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had been seriously ill for some time, so that her death took no one 
by surprise ; after my one painful interview with her, I never say _ 
her again, and I have no means of judging what her state of ming 
may have been, or whether repentance for her great wickedneg 
hed been vouchsafed to her. 1 called once at the house, but did 
not ask to see her; I wanted to glean from Mrs. Williams some 
stray scrap of information about Priscilla, and from her I learnt 
that she had left Welminster apparently in her ordinary health 
and spirits. From her also I received a flower that Priscillg 
had requested her to give me when she found an opportunity 
of doing so; it had been a large dark heartsease, of the kind that 
Priscilla was so fond of, its leaves, once as soft as the loving touch 
that we feel in dreams, were hard and dry, but I tried to draw 
some comfort from its name, thinking that perhaps she might have 
meant to tell me that the burden of her life was lightened. 

Mr. Lawford attended his wife’s funeral, and showed — 
the right amount of resigned and decorous grief; he looked we 
and thriving, but there was quite a general feeling of sympathy 
with him, and every person to whom I spoke had something to 
say about his misfortunes, and the Christian philosophy with 
which he bears them. I am sure that he feels himself to be a 
walking moral; I really believe him to be such a complete and 
thorough dissembler that he deceives himself as much as other 


oe oom 
great scandal has been caused in this neighbourhood by the 
discovery that the many expensive ornaments and appendages 
placed in Captain Landgrave’s church are not paid for, and in all 
robability never will be. Proceedings were taken against him, 
in the first place, by the firm who supplied the organ, then by 
some tradesmen who had not been A either for the clock or the 
bells, and by several others. The rector of Pebble Coombe told 
me of this most unfortunate state of affairs, without any bitterness, 
although from the very first he thought it right to set his face 
against the manner in which the services were there conducted. 
“A proper and sufficient reason,” he said, “was now given me 
for withdrawing from all connexion with the ‘cathedral: as it 18 
absurdly called, since it has not only occasioned strifes and divisions, 
and given rise to much party spirit, but is now bringing disrepute 
upon our Church, and upon professing Christians generally.” 

He isa good man, and endowed with excellent sense, and every 
word that he said was true, and yet I could not bring myself to 
say that I would follow his adyice; I wished once more, and with 
increased fervour, that I had never identified myself in any wa 
with Captain Landgrave’s plans, but having done so, I felt as if! 
could not withdraw now, of all times, when trouble and disgrace 
had succeeded to boastful self-complacency, and the tinselly little 
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building was becoming a by-word with the scoffers, and with the 
numerous class who can predict misfortune so accurately after the 
The rector thought me Quixotic, and said so, observing that on 
this principle we should never be able to protest against an abuse, 
or to denounce a hidden wrong when once we saw through its 
disguise ; I feel that he is right, but I cannot turn my back upon 
the unfortunate little church just now; some other time, when 
rosperity revisits it, if that time should ever come, I will try to 
0 80. 

On my way home, after discussing this matter at the rectory, I 
fell in with Captain Landgrave himself, as full of spirits and as 
jaunty in manner as ever. 

“A cursedly rere: trick that was that they played me,” he 
remarked; “you heard about it, I suppose ?” 

I admitted that I had heard of it. 

“T couldn’t have believed it of them,” he went on, “ looking at 
it as a mere matter of self-interest, for of course they would have 
had their money in a reasonable time; it was as safe as the bank, 

ou know, and now I won’t give one of them an order for a single 
blessed thing in the new schoolrooms, not for so much as the 
brooms and scrubbing brushes !” 

“The new schoolrooms?” I repeated, in some surprise. 

“Yes, haven’t you had one of the plans? This confounded 
business must have put it out of my head, or else I had one 
directed, all ready to be sent to you. You know the patch of 
ground to the east of my cathedral, well, there will be just space 
enough to build two-schoolrooms, one for boys, and one for girls, 
in that same style of architecture. They will look very quaint 
and pretty from the road, and will be visible all down the valley, 
and education is so much wanted, you know—country going to 
the dogs for want of it, und all that.” 

I ventured to suggest that Pebble Coombe was already supplied 
with excellent schools, both for infants and for older children. 

“Oh yes, of course,” he answered, carelessly, “ but they don’t 
do the thing as I mean to do it. The girls are all to be dressed in 
blue frocks with white crosses in front; don’t you think that will 
look effective? As for the boys—hang it, 1 wish we weren't 
going to have any boys, one can’t make much of them, but we 
can clap the young beggars into something that will look well, 
and show a good way off, with a symbol or two got in somehow, 
The schools will be opened in seven months, and that reminds me 
that I want you, Stone, to give the opening address. We'll have 
all the best people in the place there, and some of the kids shall 
_ some verses, about their kind benefactors, and how miserable 

ey were before the schools were built, and how jolly it is to be 
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able to read and spell. Do, there’s a good fellow, and we'll get 
such a lot of subscriptions—money down, you know.” | 

“ T must decline to do anything of the tind,” I replied; “the 
additional schools are not wanted here, and the whole matter jg 
not to my taste.” 

h Well, hang me if I don’t think that’s rather hard lings! 
Why all the clergy attached to my cathedral will be there, except 
yourself, Never mind, I don’t ee any malice when once it’s 
over, as the cat said when she finished up the mouse; it is hard, 
though, that you should be the one to cut us as soon as we get 
into a difficulty.” 

I thought hie rather unfair, calling to mind my late conversa. 
tion with the rector. 

“T ain’t proud,” he went on, “so I'll ask you to do something 
else. You don’t like to show yourself publicly on our side, but 
perhaps you'll make up the verses that one of the school-children 
1s to repeat; I know you've a gift that way. I’m not any great 
hand at poetry myself, but I tried to begin it, and perhaps what 
I’ve written may give you an idea how to go on.” 

He turned over some papers in his pocket-book, and presently 
read the following verse: 

With grateful heart my voice I raise 
In my kind benefactor’s praise ; 

He saved me from a state of woe, 
And had me taught to read and sew. 

“That’s not so bad, is it now? And instead of benefactor you 
might put in my name, if you like; I couldn’t do that very well 
myself, you know. Make about ten verses of it altogether, or not 
so much if you think that the little brute will break down in the 
middle of saying it, and be sure you put in something about 
wanting funds so badly, and trusting in the kindness of our 
friends here assembled. Only make it come in rhyme.” 

I assured him that my poetical powers were quite unequal to 
the effort. 

“Too bad, by Jove!” he ejaculated; “ you won’t help me in 
anything, and I counted on your assistance more than anybody's. 
It’s no wonder that there are so many robberies, and murders, and 
horrid crimes committed, when even the parsons refuse to help out 
plans for educating the children ; what is to become of the next 
generation, I should like to know, if we suffer the children to 
grow up in ignorance of everything that they ought to learn? I 
call it a confounded shame, and you'll find it will come home to 
you some day or other !” 

I might Rene pointed out to him that the Pebble Coombe 
children were not neglected, and that a large portion of my time 
was taken up in superintending my own schools at Banfield; but 
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t anything like a reasonable argument would be 
ee. er sd him, and I said nothing. His indignation 
was beginning to subside, and we were just approaching the turn 
in the lane that leads to Banfield, where we should separate, when 
a little girl in a torn and dirty frock climbed over a gate from the 
field on our right. 

“Qne of my kids,” the captain observed. “ Well, Grace, what 
are you doing here?” 

“Getting haws,” the child replied, showing a large bunch of 
the red berries of the hawthorn. 

Anything less suggestive of “Grace” than the little girl’s 
appearance can scarcely be imagined; she might have been rather 
a pretty child if she had been clean, but her face, and hands, and 
clothes were all dirty alike; her shoes were down at heel, and her 
hair looked as if it had never been brushed through, and never 
could be. 

“ How old are you, my dear?” I asked. 

“Right,” she answered at first, and then corrected herself; 
“no I ain’t, Tommy’s eight, and I’m nine, and Willy’s ten, and 

’s seven.” 

“Run along home, there’s a good girl,” commanded her father. 

“ How do you have them taught?” I asked, as she retreated. 

“Why, you see they’re but young yet; something will have to 
be done some time—a governess perhaps; I’m not much at home, 
you know, so I can hardly tell you how they a at present.” 

I did not like to pursue the subject, and yet I believe that, had 
I done so to the utmost, no sense of inconsistency would have 
occurred to him. He engaged me to take some part in a 
_— which was to beheld on Christmas Eve, and then we 
parted. 

The great festival of the Church’s year was close upon us, and 
I was looking forward to it through a veil of saddened thought. 
I knew that I had done right in urging this complete and utter 
separation from Priscilla, I knew that she had done well in obey- 
ing the order of the Church which she had joined, and accom- 
panying her husband to Africa, instead of shrinking from the 
dangers and difficulties which she must too surely encounter. And 
yet—and yet—a dull, dead sense of loneliness and desolation would 
weigh upon me. At times I was tempted to wish the word unsaid 
that had sent her away, and at other times I saw how very much 
such workers as she were needed at home. The poor noshed her, 
the ignorant and untaught needed her, the uncomforted mourner 
needed some such voice and touch as hers, some such helpful hand 
and kindly sympathy. And I had sent her away. The web of 
her destiny had been so strangely crossed, that I could but urge 


her to leave all that she loved, all that loved her here, and to 
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change her peaceful lish home for that land of disease and 
death! Then the f Sunday in Advent nee and b 

its lessons of hope and patience, and somehow the calm of the holy 
season entered into my heart, and I felt that I was content to wait 
for the time that cannot to any of us be far distant, when the glass 
that is darkened here shall there be clear aud bright. 

Christmas Eve at Captain Landgrave’s church. 

A gaily lighted and decorated little church, with coloured lamps 
and paper flowers, wreaths of evergreens, and illuminated mottoes, 
Some of these wreaths were ingeniously twisted into the shape of 
something resembling a cradle, or sufficiently like it to be sugges 
tive, and placed within the chancel; a gilt cross, with rays pro 
ceeding from it, stood upon the communion-table, and two 
emblazoned banners hung from the roof. The service was semi- 
choral, and only one member of the congregation here and there 
was able to join in it, yet the people were attentive, though they 
gave me the idea of attending rather as spectators than as taking a 
part in the service; there was un evident looking forward to some 
thing new or startling that might perhaps be in store for them, 
something to talk about afterwards, and on several faces I saw an 
expression of disappointment when the service closed without the 
introduction of any new feature. 

Christmas Day at Banfield. 

The chapel was quite full, the congregation consisting for the 
most part of poor people. The service was as simple as it could 
possibly be, for we are not yet so fortunate as to possess an organ 
or trained voices to lead the singing; these, I trust, will come in 
time. One good thing has come to my people, the desire to know 
something of those great mysteries that lie so near us, to be assured 
that life eternal does really wait for us beyond the gates of death; 
for until lately many of them have lived in absolute ignorance of 
the grand doctrines of Christianity. To them, therefore, I came ° 
with this advantage, that what I taught them was almost new, and 
was listened to with ears that had not become hardened to the 
sound or careless to its significance. We often hear of the dif- 
ficulties with which the apostles must have had to contend in pro 
claiming a new dispensation to the world; I really think thats 
teacher of Christianity, who has to preach to well-instrueted and 
indifferent hearers, has greater difficulties still. He can only try 
to rouse them with well-known truths, and his most solemn 
and earnest appeals will be met and parried by an “ of course.” 

It was not so with me. ‘The people were so very ignorant and 
untaught, that the fatal “ of course” did not exist, and among the 
difficulties with which I had to contend, there was not one so hard 


to overcome as that great one. I had not to turn truisms ito 
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traths, the hard task of many a preacher who expounds the 
—_* ee a and the sicbsien of the life to come before 
a fashionable audience, upon whose ears and hearts the well- 
known tale makes no impression. Well, on this particular 
Christmas Day I told the grand old story to some who, until 
iately, could scarcely have given an answer if they had been asked 
why Christmas is kept; and there were those among them who 
seemed to listen as one thinks that the shepherds of old must have 
listened, half in doubt, but with the doubt that it is worth so much 
more than a conventional assent. 

I found my best remedy for painful and depressing thought in 
constant work. It seems to me that every minister of the gospel 
should, like the Good Shepherd, know his own sheep, and call 
them by their names, and then so pathetic a page of human history 
will be opened before him, that he will have little time or thought 
for se repining. Still, through all, there was a constant 
craving at my heart for just one word of news from Priscilla, to 
know that she was alive, was well, was working successfully in 
that dark little corner of Christ’s vineyard. I thought that she 
might be able to write to me, because it seemed probable that she 
would have opportunities of sending to the nearest town, although 
it was not likely that any post had been established in the mis- 
sionary settlement itself. This last reason prevented me from 
attempting to write to her, but as the days went by I watched for 
the line that I thought would surely come from her, until my heart 
grew sick with hope deferred. 

The message came at last, and it came in this way. 

Winter was yielding to early spring ; we were not yet quite at 
the end of February, but the weather was bright and sunny, and 
the garden was gay with early flowers. There was quite a summer- 
like sound of insect humming and buzzing going on during the 
warmest part of the day, and every tree and bush was covered 
with little buds of green. Nature seemed full of hope and promise, 
but the bright sunshine and the smell of spring made me feel very 

reminding me that the seasons were changing, and that time 
Was going on, while yet it brought me no answer to the question 
that 1 was for ever asking. 

I tried to occupy myself in my work, to get interested in it as 
usual, but for once I failed. It seemed as if the restless craving 
within my heart would never more be stilled. I sat up late that 
night, trying to write a sermon, but my thoughts wandered away 
from it. I wrote and wrote, trying io tire my eyes, and. presently 
they closed, even while I thought I was still writing. Sometimes 
we know that we have been asleep only because we recal a dream, 
and so it was with me; in my dream I saw Priscilla, so fearfully 
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changed that I could scarcely recognise her. She was worn, and 
and ghastly-looking, and the rigidity of death was plainly meal 
upon every feature. She was lying on a bed, with white curtains 
dium gauzy material round it; this is all that I saw or can re 
member of her surroundings, but Priscilla herself was a sight to 
distress even a careless and uninterested observer. I longed with 
a wild and passionate craving to get nearer to her, for in my dream 
I seemed only to see her from a distance. I pressed forward with 
despairful longing, and awoke. A great horror was on me at that 
moment of returning consciousness; what I had dreamed was too 
real, too vivid, too unutterably painful, and the feeling possessed 
me that I could never forget or cease to think of it, that it must 
for ever stand between me and all earthly rest and peace—almost 
between me and faith in the love and goodness of God. I did not 
think all this, but I felt it. 

While I slept, the lamp by which I had been writing had gone 
out, but the room was not entirely dark. I saw distinctly a soft, 
luminous haze just opposite to me, of that I am quite sure, and I 
heard one word, my own name, David, uttered in Priscilla’s voice, 
Looking intently before me, I saw, not as I believe with my bodily 
eyes, only with soul-sight, a face, the face of Priscilla, looking out 
at me as through a cloudy light, fair and untroubled as in the days 
when I had known her first, and her eyes met mine with a flash of 
happy recognition. It did not last a moment, but a great peace 
a calm had come into my soul; the knowledge that I had so 
longed for had been given, and I knew that she whom I had loved 
on earth had been taken away from the rough and thorny road 
that lay before her; that she was not then suffering pain or weari- 
ness; that she was at rest, a happy living being in the real world, 
of which this is only a dim om ddleny reflection. 

It is not likely that I shall ever hear any particulars, but I am 
satisfied now, and my heart, once so srontbled, is at rest. Nor do 
1 believe that I have loved in vain, even for this world, for love 

uickens all our spiritual perceptions, enabling us in our small 
a and measure to see as He sees whose name is Love. It 
is His will, as I believe, that the book of life should contain 
one illuminated page, which shall interpret to us all the rest, 
and shall light us onward into age and to death. Our happi- 
ness here, even more than our suffering, assures us of another 
life, because it demands from God a fuller capability, a firmer 
and more enduring state, than any which we can attain to here. 
But there, when faith shall be extinguished in sight, when —_ 
shall be lost in fruition, Love shall be triumphant even over 
last enemy; nay, is it not triumphant now, when in our hearts 


we feel and know that it is Stronger than Death? 
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AN UGLY RUSH. 


BY FRA POCO. 


Tux charm of the dinner-bell is provocative, in some natures, 

and in some companies, of as ugly a rush, in its way, as that 

itical sally in anticipation of which Mr. Henley, in his quaint, 
ly, racy style, popularised and emphasised the expression. 

When the lust of meat is uppermost in the sensuous nature, 
and competitors abound, all undisguisedly voracious, and all 
brutally jealous of their rights—the rush for the satisfaction of 
appetite is by no means an ennobling spectacle; as those will 
admit who may have witnessed, and perhaps been hustled by, an 
eager throng of impransi at some public hotel or boarding-house; 
or of undergraduates making for hall, in certain colleges, say of 
Camford or Oxbridge; when the dinner-hour strikes, or the 
dinner-bell sounds. 

Sam Slick described, an age ago, how the boarders at Tremont 
House behaved themselves in this respect. ‘ There was a sight of 
folks there, gentlemen and ladies in the public room (I never seed 
so many before, except at commencement days), all ready for a 
start, and when the gong sounded, off we sott like a flock of 
sheep. Well if there warn’t a jam you may depend—some one 
fre me a pull, and I neer about went heels up over head,” &e. 

reating, in another volume, of another “location,” the Clock- 
maker boastfully observes that “we” in the States are all and 
always in a hurry—eat ia a hurry, drink in a hurry—all go ahead 
80 fast, it keeps one full spring to keep up with the others, and one 
must go it hot foot, if he wants to pass his neighbours, Now, it 
18a great comfort, he goes on to say, to have your dinner to the 
minute, as you do at a boarding-house, when you are in a hurry, 
—“only you must look sharp arter the dishes, or you won’t get 
nothin’, Things vanish like wink, I recollect once when quails 
first came in that season:—there was an old chap at Peep’s 
boardin’-house that used to take the whole dish of ’em, empty it 
on his plate, and gobble ’em up like a turkey-cock—no one else 
ever got none. We were all a good deal ryled at it, seein’ that 


he didn’t pay no more for his dinner than us, so, I nicknamed 
him ‘Old Quail,’ and it cured him; he always left half arter that, 
for a scramb.” Washington Irving, in Salnagundi, had long 
before satirised the race for dinner at Ballston Springs—detailing 


moving accidents which befel many of the polite company in 
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their zeal to get a lace; and dilating on the kind of scrub. 
race that ioe age wherein a vast deal of jockeying and 
unfair play was shown, and a variety of squabbles and un 
altercation ensued. But when arrived at the scene of action, it 
was truly, by his account, an awful sight to behold the confusion, 
and to hear the tumultuous uproar of voices crying out, some for 
one thing, some for another, to the tuneful accompaniment of knives 
and oe ae with all the energy of hungry impatience. The 
feast of the Centaurs and the Lapithe he declares to have been 
nothing when compared with a dinner at the Great House. “ At 
one time, an old gentleman, whose natural irascibility was a little 
sharpened by the gout, had scalded his throat, by gobbling down 
a bow! of hot soup in a vast hurry, in order to secure the first 
fruits of a roasted partridge before it was snapped up by some 
hungry rival; when just as he was whetting his knife and fork, 
ny for a descent on the promised land, he had the morti- 

cation to see it transferred bodily to the plate of a squeamish 
little damsel who was taking the waters for debility and loss of 
appetite.” The story in its sequel shows this to have been too 
much for the patience of Old Crusty (Mr. Slick would have 
nicknamed him Old Partridge, et pour cause); he lodged his fork 
in the body of the bird, whipt it into his plate, and cutting offs 
wing of it, “There, miss,” said he, “there’s more than you can 
eat. Oons! what should such a little chalky-faced chit as you do 
with a whole partridge!” One day’s experience in such quarters 
might incline one to take up Boileau’s style, and say, in the act of 
beating a retreat, mutatis mutandis, 


J’ai gagné doucement la porte sans rien dire, 

Avec un bon serment que, si pour l’avenir 

En pareille cohue on me peut retenir, 

Je consens de bon coeur, pour punir ma folie, 

Que tous les vins pour moi deviennent vins de Brie ; 

u’d Paris le gibier manque tous les hivers, 

Et qu’a peine au mois d’aoit l’on mangé des pois verds. 
_ Martin Chuzzlewit, in New York, was walking leisurely arm- 
in-arm with Mr. Jefferson Brick—Major Pawkins and Colonel 
Diver side by side before them—when, as they came within a 
house or two of the major’s boarding-establishment, they heard s 
bell ringing violently. Readers of Martin's history will not easily 
have forgotten how, the instant this sound struck upon their ears, 
the major and the colonel darted off, dashed up the steps and in 
at the street-door (which stood ajar) like lunatics; while Mr. 
Jefferson Brick, detaching his arm from Martin’s, made a precipi 
tate plunge in the same direction, and vanished also. Martin 
consternation imagined a fire on the premises, and the bell aa 
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alarm-bell ; only there was no smoke to be seen, nor any flame, 
nor was there nt smell of fire. As he faltered on the pavement, 
«three more gentlemen, with horror and agitation depicted on 
their faces, came plunging wildly round the street corner; jostled 
each other on the steps; struggled for an instant; and rushed 
into the house in a confused heap of arms and legs.” Unable to 
bear it any longer, Martin followed ; but, even in his rapid pro- 

was run - sig thrust aside, and passed, by two a, 
eal stark mad, as it ap d, with fierce excitement. “ ere 
is it?” cried Martin, iadlliay, to a negro whom he encountered 
in the e. “Ina eatin room sa. Kernel sa, him kept a seat 
‘side himself sa.” “A seat!” cried Martin. “For a dinnar sa.” 
Ecce the terminus ad quem of that ugly rush ! 

On board an American steam-boat, again, the like tacle is 
reproduced for Martin’s edification. The Hon. Elijah Pogram is 
in full swing descanting on the Britishers’ morbid hate of “ our 
Institutions,” when the bell rings for dinner, and everybody runs 
away into the cabin, whither the Honourable Elijah flees with such 
ane that he forgets his umbrella is up, and fixes it so 
tightly in the cabin-door that it can neither be let down nor got 
out. For a minute or two this accident creates a perfect rebellion 
among the hungry passengers behind, who, seeing the dishes and 
hearing the knives and forks at work, well know what will happen 
unless they get there instantly, and are nearly mad, while several 
virtuous citizens are in ‘deadly peril of choking themselves in their 
unnatural efforts to get rid of all the meat before the others arrive. 
The umbrella is carried by storm, however, and the belated forlorn 
hope rush in at the breach. “The Hon. Elijah Pogram and 
Martin found themselves, after a severe struggle, side by side, as 
they might have come together in the pit of a Calan theatre; and 
for four whole minutes pea Pogram was snapping up great 
blocks of everything he could get hold of, like a raven.” And ex 
uno discimus omnes. 

A champion of English as against French manners, when re- 
garded a little below the surface, bids us ask any candid and ob- 
serving tourist in France for the result of his experience, assured 
of his report that generally at the table-d’héte, and especially when 
the company is composed chiefly of flying travellers, the French 
manifest a selfishness and an exclusiveness of attention to their own 
comfort, which is shocking to a native of this country. “They 
and the Germans,” he maintains, in thorough contradiction to the 

g notions of this country, which on such subjects he scouts 
as almost uniform! unsound, “are the two most gormandising 
races In Euro . This gratification is not for a moment laid under 
“ny restraint by the verbal sacrifices to civility.” He accuses them 
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of — the dishes of their best luxuries in the same unblushing 
spirit of selfishness which would ee: most of us in escapi 
from @ burning theatre. And altogether he affirms a me 
selfishness amongst the French in any similar case of competition, 
which the cloak of external and verbal politeness does but the 
more powerfully expose. 

Even the refined Athenians of old time are liable to the like im- 

ment. One historian of the manners and customs of Ancient 
describes the pains some Attic gourmands took to “ case. 
harden” their fingers by daily practice with hot pokers, and 
dippings into hot water, in order to become dexterous m snatching 
up tid-bits hissing hot. One famous gourmand is mentioned, more 
inventive than the rest, who hit upon the ingenious device of 
wearing metallic fingerings, with which he could have seized a 
kabob, or slice of grilled fish, or morsel of broiled lamb, even from 
the gridiron. “ These proficients in the art of eating, an art prac- 
tised indeed by all, but ssed in perfection by very few, enjoyed 
great advantages over the ignorant and uninitiated.” Accordingly, 
when invited out, they are said to have generally ecco in 
bribing the cook to send in all his dishes hot as Phlegethon, that, 
while the more modest and inexperienced guests sat gazing on, 
they might secure the best cuts, and come again before the others 
could venture on a mouthful. They gargled their throats before- 
hand, be it observed, as well as case-hardened their paws. 

The Roman in Ben Jonson is complaining of a coarser specimen 
of the same unseemly greed, when he says, “I cannot away with 
him: he will eat a leg of mutton while I am in my porridge.” 

It is comparatively a mild onset or outset of the ugly rush that 
Sir John Suckling indicates, in the stanza— 

When all the meat was on the table, 

What man of knife, or teeth, was able 
To stay to be intreated P 

And this the very reason was, 


Before the parson could say grace, 
The company were seated. 


Scott appends to his description of a medieval banquet of High- 
land clansmen the remark, that the reader would be greatly mis 
taken who should follow out this description, by supposing that 
the guests behaved like a herd of hungry wolves, rushing upon 
feast rarely offered to them. On the contrary, he represents the 
Clan Quhele as conducting themselves with that species of courteous 
reserve and attention to the wants of others, which is hn 
in primitive nations, ee such as are always in arms; use 
a general observance of the = i yet, och to prevent 
quarrels, bloodshed, and death. 
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Lured with the vapour of the fragrant feast, 

In rush’d the suitors with voracious haste, 
; first book of the Odyssey. Verecundart neminem apud 
tis decet, says Piseie~at table no one should be bashful. 
A recent critic of the comparatively recent mode of imparting 
comfort and decorum to the operation of eating supper at a public 
ball, by dividing the company into troops or sections, and ad- 
mitting one section at a time, reports of it that plausible as sounds 
the scheme, it has its drawbacks—as he testifies from personal 
experience under the most favourable circumstances. In the 


supper-room, 
There were forty feeding like one,— 


without crash or confusion, indeed, and with plenty to devour; 
“yet the guests had an uncomfortable expression of countenance 
—a guilty look, as if they were poaching on a forbidden manor, 
and might be ejected at any moment.” The a og is that 
this might be caused’ by ominous noises at the door, like “the 
knocking at the gates” in Macbeth, intimating that another batch 
of forty guests were eager for admission, and thought the present 
inmates had had quite as much as was good for them. “ Certain 
it is that we ate our supper in silence and in haste, casting furtive 
glances to right and left, asking for what we needed in a flurried 
whisper, and retreating from the feast with more alacrity than we 
advanced to it;” though, of course, not in the helter-skelter style 
celebrated in the Feast of the Poets, when, 


Thro’ the door in an instant they rush’d and they flew ; 

They rush’d, and they dash’d, and they scrambled, and stumbled, 
And down the hall staircase distractedly tumbled, 

And never once thought which was head or was feet, 

And slid thro’ the hall, and fell plump in the street. 


Such, and yet not at all such, a scramble as King James II. 
loved to look on, by Anthony Wood’s account, after his royal self 
was replenished in the inner man. As where we read in the 
Diary : “ After he had sate 3 quarters of an houre he arose . . . 
and the courtiers fell to scrambling after what was remaining.” 
“ At length his majesty having eaten enough, rose up to go away, 
but seeing the “gs begin to scramble after the victuals and 
banguetting stuff, he stood still to see the beginning of the 
scramble.” And again: “The K. not bidding the courtiers eat, 
nobody did eat, but all was in a scramble carried away by the 
tabble, which scramble the K. stood to look upon about 2 or 3 
minutes, and then went away.” And Anthony particularises, in 
&@ foot-note, one outrageous don: “Dr. Derham, a physit. of 
Magd. hall, was noted here for a scramble, being in his searlet, so 
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notorious that they flung things in his face.” The scramble was 
enjoyable enough for him who had dined: suave. . . turbantibu, 
&c., ¢ terrd (from the standpoint of an accomplished meal) magnum 
alterius spectare laborem. Even beforehand, the ugly rush is more 
amusing than perturbing to the ruling powers of the feast; as 
with the big-wigs in Mrs, Gore’s story, who, when the first stroke 
of the announces that the déjefiner is served, composed] 
, anon a ding throng of hoi polloi, all eager for a glut; whi 


ves more leisurely, like the man about to be broken on the 








wheel, who ne se pressait pas, puisque le spectacle ne pouvait devancer 
il fully fitished that the honours of a sufficient — 
variety of potages, patés, marinades, and salmis would be reserved 
for them. Albeit, such a reckoning may not invariably be inviolably 
safe; witness the exception commemorated by Peter Pindar, at a 
certain Royal Academy Dinner, for which “the Prince of Wales 
received a civil card, his Grace of Orleans too, and Duke Fitz 
james,” not to mention other distinguished foreign visitors: 


Unfortunately for the modest dukes, 

The nimble artists all, with greyhound looks, 
Fell on the meat with teeth prodigious able ; 

Seized, of the sy , the — places, 

And left the poor forlorn, their Gallic Graces, 
To nibble at the bottom of the table. 








THE DREAM PAINTER. 
BY DR. J, E. CARPENTER. 


Boox II. 
IV. 


GERALDINE SEEKS A NEW HOME. 


THE piece of startling information which caused the count to 
take his departure so suddenly, the reader need scarcely be told, 
was the unexpected death of the Baron Rosenthal. 

Yes! ea the beauteous Geraldine was already & 
widow—a fall from his horse while the baron was hunting had led 
to the unexpected event ; he was picked up senseless, and never 
spoke afterwards. This was all that the paragraph in the German 

told him, save that he was gathered to his fathers with 
all the pomp and solemnity appertaining to his rank and station. 
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“This time,” said the count to himself, “the prize will be 
inning, and Werner will not refuse his consent, or, if he 

should, I know a way to make him accommodating.” 
The count’s next thoughts were, “‘ Where were the Werners?” He 
regretted, now, that he had dropped them, as no longer useful in 


serving his nefarious sae Nay rg Barna however, have most 
an 


likely rejoined their daughter, first inquiries must neces- 
sarily be directed to the chateau of the baroness, 

That he ran a considerable risk he admitted to himself, but he 
had been too long a traveller not to know with what facility a 
man may manage to escape observation in a large town. 

His greatest fear was that Bertha might at once hasten to her 

ts; it was in order to prevent this, if possible, that he had 
(oft her without the means of proceeding on a long journey. He 
knew riothing of the communications that had passed between 
Leopold and his friend—indeed, Bertha herself had not been made 
acquainted with the address of the latter until within a few weeks 
of the time that her husband deserted her—the reticence that she 
had observed on all matters appertaining to her own family, had, 
fortunately, prevented her from imparting to him this in- 
formation. 

With the count time was everything, and he did not delay his 
departure a single instant longer than it was possible to avoid. 

Arrived at Bonn, he took care not to put up at the same hotel 

in which he had previously sojourned ; and, an adept in disguise, 
he was not likely to be recognised in the streets. 
_ He arrived at his destination late at night, and the next morn- 
ing presented himself at the Ch&teau Rosenthal. Here he ascer- 
tained that the news he had read in England was true, but the 
place was occupied by strangers. All he could ascertain from 
them was that the baroness was travelling somewhere, they believed 
in Austria. 

Foiled for the moment, the count determined not to give up 
the pursuit of his object. He remained in Bonn scarcely twenty- 
four hours, and then proceeded by the most direct and rapid route 
towards Vienna. 

It was a perilous venture for the young baroness to leave the 
chateau of her late husband, where she was known and respected, 
to travel in search of a new home, and in a country to which she 
was comparatively a stranger; she, who was so entirely reliant on 
herself, whose father and mother were now thousands of miles 
away from her, and who knew not a living creature of her own 
station in the wide world to | yp to or consult with beyond the 


circle of her husband’s friends, and they would necessarily have 
opposed her wishes. 
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She had taken with her, as we have seen, Franz Sternhold, the 
old steward, the footman Heinrich, and her maid Margaret. The 
former two occupied respectively the dicky and the rumble of the 
carriage, and acted as a sort of body-guard; the maid accompanied 
the baroness in the interior of the carriage. 

As long as they travelled through their own district the name 
of the baroness was sufficient to procure for her ) Sewsy, 
and consideration, but when they got further away, Franz was 
sometimes obliged to exercise his authority in order to secure for 
the baroness the accommodation that he insisted upon in virtue 
of her rank. The post-horses were not always fitihccening with 
the readiness that he demanded; but Franz knew well the object 
the innkeeper had in view in causing a delay. He had travelled 
with the be many times before, and was tolerably well ac 
quainted with the stages. 

“ Madame had better not proceed further to-night, the roads 
are dangerous,” a postmaster would say if it approached nightfall. 
Franz remembered the old halting-places of the baron, and unless 
they had arrived at one of these he insisted on proceeding. 

he old steward had suggested that they should enter the 
capital with four horses instead of two; it was a piece of economy 
the baron had practised to make his first and last stages with four 
horses while he contented himself with a pair for the middle ones; 
and Geraldine had left the arrangements entirely with him. 

One afternoon, then, when they had arrived within two stages 
of Vienna, Franz demanded four Greet to take them on. Almost 
at the same moment that their carriage pulled up at the post-house, 
two carriages and four dashed up to the door, and a voice from 
the interior of the leading one demanded horses on. Here, then, 
was a traveller of distinction, and the ostlers did not hesitate to 
leave the carriage of the baroness standing while they proceeded 
to remove the horses from the later arrivals, This was too much 
for Franz, whose mistress was a baroness, so he called loudly for 
the postmaster. 

When that individual made his tardy appearance a loud alter 
cation ensued. Here were eight horses wanted by one party and 
four by the other. It was unfortunate, certainly, that the post 
master had only eight horses at his disposal, but four must give 
way to eight. Franz insisted that by right of being the firt 
arrival his mistress was entitled to be first accommodated. The 
ostlers had in the mean time attached the fresh horses to the other 
carriages. Madame must be content to wait until one of the 
teams returned; which meant, in all probability, waiting till the 
next morning. 

“Tt was an insult,” Franz said, “to his mistress; besides the 
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‘cht of priority of arrival, no traveller had the right to take pre- 
on af the _feetcee Rosenthal.” 

On hearing the dignity of the first traveller named, the post- 
master scratched his head, and blundered out a pm of apologies, 
«if he had known—but travelling with a pair—he did not think” 
—and 80 on. : 

The name, however, had caught the ear of a traveller in one of 
the other carriages, the same who had ordered the horses. 

Calling to one of his servants to open the door, he alighted and 

ceeded to the carriage in which Geraldine was sitting, too 
annoyed by the contretemps to be anything but a silent spectator. 

“Tf I have the honour of addressing the Baroness Rosenthal,” 
said the stranger, taking off his hat and bowing profoundly, “I 
am speaking to the widow of a very old friend.” 

The baroness bowed, and the deep mourning in which she 
was attired convinced the traveller that he was nght in his sup- 

ition. 

“T regret exceedingly,” he said, “ that you should have suffered 
this annoyance. My son and his wife occupy our second carriage, 
myself and the Baroness Wallerstein the first one. We were most 
anxious to reach home this evening, but it is clearly for us to give 
way. I will speak to my son, and he must wait until the horses 
which you must have can be sent back. Our last stage was a long 
one, and those which brought us are too knocked up to proceed 
further.” 

“Not on my account, I beg,” said the baroness; “ time is 
scarcely an object to me, and I can wait.” 

“Tt will be four or five hours before they can return, and then 
the poor brutes will scarcely be in a condition to take any one on 
without a further delay, and then the evening will be too far 
advanced. It is awkward, certainly; my son and daughter-in-law 
must make up their minds to remain here until the morning; 
emg. indeed, they will leave their servants behind and come on 
with us.” 

“Pray do not let me interfere with your arrangements,” said 
the baroness; if, indeed, we can stay here, it will not make the 
slightest difference to me.” 

“Ah, if you could!” said the stranger, casting his eyes all over 
the building before which the carriages were standing; “ but, by 
my faith, it does not appear very inviting.” 


“Franz shall inquire what accommodation they can provide,” 
said the baroness. 


And she called to her old servant, and directed him to make the 
necessary inquiries. 
In the mean time the traveller proceeded to his son’s carriage, 
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and a yo man, who handed out his wife, immediately 
sighed zt again hed th 

ranz returned the stranger again approached the carri 
of the baroness. ’ . 7 

“Tt will never do, madame,” said the former; “ not a room in 
the place fit for the reception of the most ordinary traveller. The 
lower rooms filled with peasants smoking, and the whole place 
nothing better than a beer-house.” 

This was an exaggeration on the part of Franz, for he had no 
idea of giving way to the other travellers as his mistress seemed 
disposed to do; but of one part of his assertion there was obvious 
proof, for a lot of men, attracted by the unusual sight of three 
carriages driving up at the same time, hung about the doors and 
gateways of the posting-house, armed with the inevitable pipe. 

“Tn this case,” said the traveller, “my son and daughter must 
come on in our carriage, and we must make room for them, unless 
--for the thought has just struck me—the Baroness Rosenthal 
will condescend to take a seat in our carriage; the Baroness 
Wallerstein will be happy to make her acquaintance, and, unless 
it would distress madame too much, I should be glad to learn the 

iculars of the last hours of my old friend.” 

“T have heard my husband mention the Baron Wallerstein,” 
said Geraldine; “is it to him J have the honour of speaking” 

“Yes,” said the traveller, “I had the honour of being very 
intimate with the late baron some years ago; lately I have been 
absent from Fatherland on a diplomatic mission—indeed, I am 
only just recalled, and am now returning. My son, who accom- 

ied me, has married, and added another to our family circle; 
is wife will be delighted to know you, as mine will. Is it agreed, 
then, that you do us the honour to go on with us?” 

The Baron Wallerstein was a fine, military-looking man, quite 
as old as her late husband, and, accompanied by his wife and 
family, there could be no impropriety, therefore, in accepting this 
offer; so it was arranged that Franz should take a seat with the 
baron’s valet, while Margaret was accommodated with another by 
the side of the young bride’s lady’s-maid. The footman, Henrich, 
was to remain, with one of the baron’s men, and bring on the 
other carriage the following morning. 

Geraldine found the Baroness Wallerstein a very charming old 
lady; she soon put her completely at her ease, and succeeded in 
drawing from her an acknowledgment of her peculiar and singu- 
larly lonely situation. 

“So rich, so young, and so utterly without friends,” she said, 
“surely there was a providence in this meeting, my dear baroness. 
I am sure we shall be happy to render you any assistance and 
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jvice in our power. Shall we not?” she added, appealing to the 


“ Any lady of our own rank so circumstanced,” replied the 
baron, “ wo d command our consideration and our respect; but 
to the widow of an old friend, if we can render her any service, I 
shall regard this meeting as one of the most fortunate incidents in 

life.” 
m Your intention, then,” inquired the Baroness Wallerstein, 
ing to Geraldine, “is to remain some time in Vienna? I 
hope so, for then we shall meet.” 

“JI hardly know,” replied Geraldine, greatly moved by the 

tful attention bestowed upon her by the baron and his wife, 
whom she had met for the first time; “I thought of remaining in 
the capital for a few days, a week at most, at one of the hotels— 
but I would find some quieter retreat for a more permanent 
residence.” 

“Tt will never do,” said the elder baroness, “ at your age, and 
so recently a widow ; it is society that you require; to retreat to 
some isolated dwelling and nurse your grief, with no one but 

ts and boors, or, at best, farmers around you, and no one 
you could visit, you would be laying the seeds of consumption 
and an early death ; it was not for this the good baron has left 
everything at your absolute on pao 

Geraldine sighed deeply, and not even in the presence of her 
new friends could she restrain the tears that filled her eyes at the 
remembrance of her recent loss. 

“My poor child,” said the baroness Wallerstein, taking her 
hand in her own, “ you see how it is—and could this go on for 
ever? Think that this sad accident, which we had already heard 
of, has only anticipated by a few years the inevitable course of 
nature. It is the happiness of our son, rich in the possession of 
his young wife, that reconciles us to our old age. We are passing 
away and looking back, but not sadly, on the scenes of our youth; 
it is for the young, like them and you, to look forward and to 
-_ You have yet a destiny, and it may be a proud one to 


“Yes,” added the baron, “we were talking of this as our 
carriage drew up to the posting-house; in Friedriclt and his wife 
we see but the reproduction of our own youth, and think of the 
time when we could turn to father, mother, and we know that we 
must pass away as they did—mourned for a time, till other senti- 
ments, other ambitions, other duties came to occupy the mind, 
and other Joys came to chase away those early griefs. So it will 
be with those who succeed us, and why should we wish it other- 
wise? As the sun shines to make the flowers bright and the fruit 
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to ripen on the bough, so must the mind become brighter ang 
riper by the influences that surround it; it is for youth, my dea 
young friend, to walk in the sunshine, since it was made for it.” 

It was in this tone that the conversation between Geraldine and 
the worthy couple, whose guest she might consider herself for the 
time being, was sustained. That it had a great influence on he 
feelings she admitted to herself, but her grief was yet too fresh for 
it to have all the force that the baron a his wife intended. 

Naturally generous herself, and impressionable, Geraldine felt 
springing up in her bosom a warm friendship for her new friends, 

he necessity of again —— horses interrupted the con 
versation, and this time the whole of the party alighted, and 
Geraldine was formally introduced by the baron to his son 
Friedrich and his young bride. 

“T have found in this lady,” said the baron to his son, “the 
widow of an old and very dear friend, and I trust we shall all soon 
be better acquainted with her.” 

When the carriages were again on the road—it was the last 
stage—the baron asked Geraldine if she had made any arrange 
ments in anticipation of her arrival. 

“ She had not; could the baron recommend her the best house 
to stay at?” 

“] think we could,” he said, casting a peculiar look at his wife, 

“ Yes, it would only be right,” said that venerable lady, “ and 
I am sure Friedrich would hike it, for Clarisse will hardly finds 
suitable companion in me.” 

“ There is room enough, certainly, and to spare,” proceeded the 
baron. 

“Tam not desirous of staying at the grandest hotel in Vienna,” 
said Geraldine; “ indeed, if I make any stay I should endeavour 
to hire a private residence of moderate nanticws” 

“And it would be better,” replied the baron; “ but in the 
mean time you must be lodged somewhere.” 

“And what is the name of the hotel that you would recom- 
mend?” asked Geraldine. 

“ The name of the hotel that I should recommend,” replied the 
baron, smiling, “is the Hotel Wallerstein.” 

“T do not remember it as one Franz named,” said Geraldine, 
the similarity to the name of the baron not striking her. 

“He may have forgotten it, or perhaps he was not travelling 
with the baron when he last visited it; but it is one where you 
may be assured of a hospitable reception.” 

“ Then perhaps you will be good enough to instruct the postilions 
to drive there?” 

“Certainly, with your permission,” said the baron, willing t 
prolong his little joke.” 
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«My dear baroness,” said the elder lady, observing that 
Geraldine was a little confused by the jocularity of her husband’s 


manner, “the Hotel Wallerstein that the baron alludes to is our 
own residence ; come, then, and remain our guest until you can find 
a house suitable to your station, or until it may suit you to depart. 
In my daughter-in-law you will find an amiable companion; in 
the receptions that we shall be obliged to give, a distraction for 
our grief; and in the protection that the guar.lianship of my 
hesbend will assure you, you will be able to sustain with dignity 
the rank that you adorn. Remember that it is an old friend of 
our husband’s who invites you—you will not refuse?” 

Geraldine could not help seeing what an immense anxiety this 
arrangement would relieve her of—she wished, too, out of respect 
to the memory of her husband, to keep up the dignity of the 
station to which he had raised her; but still she hesitated; how 
would she be able to repay the obligation under which she would 
lay herself now that she had gee up the Chateau Rosenthal, to 
which’she might have invited her new friends in return? 

The baron divined her thoughts, for he said, “I see that I 
must exercise a little of the authority which age may claim, and 
which a long friendship with the late baron entitles me to. In 
spite of your body-guard of two servants—you must not be angry 
with me if I say so—the world is very sensorious; by residing 
alone at an hotel you assume a position that might possibly be con- 
strued into—in fact, as being equivocal.” 

“1 know but little of the world after all,” said Geraldine; ‘‘ but 
I have resided much at hotels—with my father.” 

“With your father! Ah! that is very different.” 

“But,” continued the young baroness, “should I not be sub- 
jected to the same insinuation if I occupied, by myself, a private 
mansion ?” 

“ As a widow, with a certain establishment, certainly not,” an- 
swered the baron; “it is what occurs every day.” 

“Then,” said Geraldine, “I will gladly accept your hospitality 
for a few days, until I can meet with a house suitable to my 
desires, and I will not hesitate to be indebted to you for counsel 
and advice.” 

“Which will be rendered willingly,” replied the baron; “and 
now, baroness, I have your permission to order the postilions’ to 
drive to the Hotel Wallerstein ” 

Geraldine presented her hand to the baron, he pressed it 
warmly, and then, with the utmost gallantry, conveyed it to 


lips. 
. Ah, my dear,” said the elder baroness, laughing, you should 
have known the baron in his young days.” 
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During the next half-hour the mutual confidence between the 
new friends was greatly strengthened, and by this time the 
suburbs of the imperial city of the Austrian dominion were 
arrived at. 

When the carriages drew up in the central portion of the city, it 
was before the doors of an elegant mansion, in which lights were 
burning, and where a number of servants in handsome liveries 
were assembled in readiness to receive the travellers who had been 
for some hours anxiously expected. ° 

The arrival of an extra guest with her attendants seemed to 
excite no surprise and cause no confusion; the establishment might 
be said to be almost princely, and the Baroness Rosenthal required 
no second thought to perceive that her host and hostess were per- 
sonages of high distinction. 

Such, indeed, was the fact; the Baron Wallerstein, as he had 
briefly informed Geraldine, was a diplomatist, and had been 
employed on a mission of the greatest importance to the Austrian 
government. 

On the evening of their arrival the dinner was served to the 
travellers alone, and Geraldine enjoyed in the quiet family circle 
of her host a calm and a repose to which, for some weeks past, 
she had been a stranger. 

Friedrich, the son of the baron, was a young man of about five- 
and-twenty, manly in his bearing, though somewhat haughty in 
his manners, the characteristic, Eoueeik of most of his young 
countrymen; he already ranked as a lieutenant in the Austrian 
arm yand had, consequently, not been an officially accredited attaché 
to the mission of his father, though he had obtained a furlough 
in order to accompany him. It was from Paris that he had 
brought his wife, the daughter of a distinguished officer. 

Clarisse was a gay, sparkling, lively young Frenchwoman, 
about the same age as Geraldine, but there was a frivolity in her 
manners that rendered her a perfect contrast to the young baroness. 
She was thoroughly good-tempered, and though she could not 
forget her old habit of flirting with any dashing young officer 
who chose to pay her attention, she was passionately fond of her 
husband. This Geraldine had soon occasion to remark; but 
although it gave her some uneasiness at first, as her husband 
seemed to take it for granted, she attributed it to her natural live- 
liness of disposition; moreover, it seemed to excite no surprise 
among the fashionable crowd by whom they were frequently sur- 
rounded. 

From the morning that followed the evening of their arrival, 
excepting at breakfast, Geraldine had seldom an opportunity of 
enjoying the society of her host and hostess alone; it was, with 
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them, a constant round of receiving company and paying visits. 
There were morning calls and wiht concerts, » the 

military inspections, state dinners, and evening receptions 
Ta thort, ins conaieuas the turmoil, and, it must be added, 
the Ities of a highly distinguished position. ° 

Thus Geraldine found herself in the very centre of the most 
brilliant cirele that society in Vienna afforded. To be the guest 
of the Baron Wallerstein, a baroness herself, and a rich widow, 
was enough to attract to herself the admiration of his numerous 
friends, and the adulation of all the gay cavaliers, who, there as 
elsewhere, are always on the look out for a rich heiress. 

The position in which she found herself placed was new and | 
strange to her. As the reader has already seen, Geraldine had 
had no previous opportunity of mingling in the best society. A 
mere girl, travelling about with her parents, her time had been 
devoted to her studies; they had calculated on making a good 
match for her some day, and had done her this justice; they had 
not suffered ‘her education to be neglected, though she had 
changed her masters as often as they had changed residences. In 
society she had mixed but seldom with any of her own sex; when 
we met her first, at school in Bonn, her mind seemed tinged with 
romance, and her imagination excitable; then, as the young wife, 
she suddenly became reckless and extravagant, as if first feeling 
her power as a woman. When her eyes were opened to her 

nts’ actual position, and she was overwhelmed by the gene- 
rosity of the baron, her affectionate nature asserted itself, and she 
became passive and obedient; she seemed to yield incessantly to 
the situation of the moment, and the circumstances by which she 
was immediately surrounded. She had not, perhaps, yet arrived 
at that epoch when the character is formed, not yet experienced 
those emotions which give it stability and render it permanent. 

It will not be surprising, then, that as the days of Geraldine’s 
mourning lengthened out, and her friendship for the Baroness 
Wallerstein and her daughter-in-law ripened, she should fall 
gradually into their ways, come to take an interest in their amuse- 
ments, and participate in their pursuits. She had, at first, excused 
herself from accepting many of the invitations in which she wa 
included, but not to show herself at the receptions of her hostes 
would have been to commit a breach of hospitality—in fact, he 
presence at these was inevitable. 

Several times the young baroness intimated that the time h a 
arrived when she must think of taking her departure, but he 
hostess would not hear of it, and for Clarisse, she could not spar 
her dear friend, she would be inconsolable. So Geraldine lingere 
accepted more invitations, and at last concluded by an 
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nouncing her intention to fix her residence for a time in the 


tal. 
oTThe baron, who had taken a strong —s for Geraldine from 
the first, was delighted to hear it. The house of one of the 
secretaries of a principal government office was available at the 
moment, the occupier having been promoted and sent abroad, 
The baron arranged the transfer, and Geraldine found herself 
once more at the ~ of an establishment. 

To old Franz this was an immense relief, for he was tired of 
hanging about the servants’ apartments at the baron’s, where he 
found himself nobody. Heinrich, too, though he sometimes rode 
with the baroness’s servant when Geraldine accompanied her in 
her carriage, would now mount a carriage of their own, and assume 
the dignity proper to a footman. 

As to Margaret, the change was scarcely to her liking, for she 
had formed a strong intimacy with Clarisse’s French lady’s-maid, 
who not only instructed her in her native language but gave her 
lessons in hair-dressing, so that she could now manipulate on her 
mistresss head with all the skill of an accomplished Parisian, 
The parting from her friend and confidante was a regret to her, 
but she consoled herself with the idea that distance would not 
divide them, and that she still might have frequent opportunities 
of meeting her over a cup of coffee and a dish of gossip. 

Friedrich, who prided himself upon his judgment in horseflesh, 
undertook to select the stud of the baroness. In no part of Europe 
are carriages turned out in greater perfection than in Vienna, and 
her caléche, emblazoned with the Rosenthal arms, and drawn 
by two powerful greys of English breed, was pronounced per 
ect. 

The sum that Geraldine had had transferred to the banker, to 
whom she was introduced by the Baron Wallerstein, was mag- 
nificent—common report had multiplied it ten times over—but the 
heavy payments which this change necessitated made Franz, who 
had the entire management of the new household, open his eyes. 
He knew, however, that the annual outlay of the late baron had 
been considerable, and there was now no hunting-stud to be kept 
np; the chateau, with its adjacent lands, being let, also added to 
the income of the baroness, while the sale of the effects had 
realised a large sum; putting all these things together, he came to 
the conclusion that the baroness was justified both in her present 
and her prospective outlay. Had it been otherwise, he would 
have been sure to have advised her that she was outstepping the 
bounds of prudence. 

_ Geraldine was now in a position to return some of the hospitali- 
ties she had received; the good old baroness constantly revised her 
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+ *4*n list, 80 that she was not likely to entertain any people at 
oes «sol were considered bad ton. Indeed, while she re- 
stricted her visits to those she met at the baron’s mansion, and 
gent out her invitations accordingly, there was no probability of her 
committing a folie in that direction, = __ 

Geraldine became a lionne; her invitations were eagerly coveted, 
especially by dowagers with marriageable sons; her we ep were 


never crowded, consequently she seldom experienced a refusal. 
Other parties might just looked in at, but the Baroness 
Rosenthal’s were such as they could thoroughly enjoy. A brilliant 
pianist, and possessing a fine voice, it was only at home that she 
could be prevailed upon to exercise her talents, but here she cast 
off all reserve, and it was here only that, as hostess, she “ suffered 
herself to be desired,” and did not “blush to be admired.” Who 
would be the fortunate man to woo and wed the golden widow? 
This was what was whispered about in Viennese society, and 
made many a proud beauty wish that she was once again fairly 
captured. ey" 

One evening a ball was given by one of the ministers of state, 
and Geraldine, who had been presented at court by the Baroness 
Rosenthal, received the honour of an invitation. 

It was a brilliant affair, several of the royal family were present, 
and the salons were crowded. 

There can be but little doubt that on these state occasions, when 
only the very élite of society are supposed to be present, that, in 
spite of every precaution, people may be found there who would 
not readily find admission to very exclusive private society. This 
may not extend to the known dwellers of even the largest capitals, 
but there are always in every capital foreigners of title, who claim 
through the ambassadors of their respective countries the conside- 
ration due to their rank. Thus it is that a stranger, whose only 
passport is his title, may find himself elbowing princes, while the 
wealthiest of citizens must content himself by reading about those 
“halls of dazzling light” to which all the gold in Golconda would 
not procure him admission. 

At the request of the Baroness Wallenstein, Geraldine had con- 
tented, for the first time since her widowhood, to put off her 
mourning. Her husband had now been dead nearly two years, 
and court etiquette demanded that she should wear her jewels, 

nilliant as were the diamonds worn on the occasion, none eclipsed 
the family jewels of the Rosenthals, in which the young baroness 
— If those who had known her best admired her before, 
on must now own that she moved among them like a youthful 

n. 


The good old baroness saw at a glance the sensation she would 
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make, and took her under her protection. How else would 
Geraldine have escaped persecution? As it was, she was obliged 
to dance more frequently than she cared to, for there were some 
who sought an introduction through the baroness, whose station 
was too high for her to interpose a positive objection. With 
others, Clarisse, who kept with the baroness’s party, was a 
willing substitute. She was passionately fond of dancing, like al 
her countrywomen, and on the most inveterate waltzer to 
tire her down; giddy she might be, in one sense of the word, but 
in her case it could not be construed into dizziness. 

When at length Geraldine was enabled to give Friedrich a dance 
—she had promised him before, but his mother prevailed on him 
to give her up toa particularly white-faced Austrian prince, whom 
dozens of girls were dying to dance with for the sake of saying 
that they had done so—she felt an inexpressible relief ; she naturally 
shrank from strangers, and here, where all eyes were turned to her, 
she felt inwardly annoyed, only all this had an advantage which 
she was not herself aware of, for it heightened her complexion, and 
made her seem more lovely still. 

Friedrich and Geraldine were on such friendly terms that she 
could converse with him almost as she could with a brother;. it 
was a relief to her to get a few moments’ rational conversation, 
All her former partners had addressed to her the usual dull, unr 
meaning, vapid stuff: “ Do you like dancing?” “A pretty air that 
of Labuitzski’s ;” “ The new singer, she is splendid; she will make 
a fortune in England ;” and so on. The white-faced prince was 
even the stupidest of them all. 

Two or three times during the evening Geraldine had caught 
sight of a tall, fair, and very elegant man, gazing fixedly at her, 
almast rudely. ‘The instant she observed him she turned her 
head, but again and again during the dances he had moved round 
to a site her set, and again their eyes had met. 

vere had she seen that face? It seemed familiar to her, but 
she tried in vain to remember. 

“Do you see that tall gentleman there, in the next set but one 
tous? Who is he, do you know?” she said to Friedrich. 

“ Never saw him before that I know of,” was the answer. “A 
stranger, I should say; not an Austrian, that is very evident. He 
wears an order; an attaché, perhaps, to one of the Italian 
ministers,” 

_“He has been looking at me very rudely, and I seem to recognise 
his features, but he has made no attempt to be introduced.” 

_ “Then he don’t know you, that is certain,” said the young 
en “When the quadrille is over I will try and find out 
who he is.” 
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The exigencies of the dance put an end to the conversation, and 
the topic was not renewed. When the quadrille was over, Friedrich 
led the baroness to the conservatory, where the ices were served, 
for she felt faint, and had not been dis to permit her former 

rs to lead her out of sight of the baroness. 

When Friedrich and his fair charge returned another quadrille 
was being formed, and the former asked for his wife. 

«Dancing again,” said his mother. “I declare she has not sat 
down once. I told her she ought to give you a dance, but she said 
she led you dances enough yi a 

“Oh! she is a spoiled child. Clarisse loves her bon mot, though 
I must confess hers are not very original; and for dancing, there is 
more truth than good-nature in her remark. She used to make me 
dance at those odious balls at Paris: it makes me hot still to think 
of it.” 

“ She makes amends now for it, Friedrich, for she has changed 
her partner every time.” 

«Which is very proper, mamma, mine, for to dance twice with 
the same cavalier, I should be obliged to call him out.” 

“In my young days, Friedrich, ladies danced with their 
husbands; the baron was an excellent waltzer. I confess that we 
waltzed considerably slower in those days, but then we gained in 
grace what you have lost in excitement. ‘The poetry of motion is 
~ more; it is all a mad whirl, like life itselfin these mad days we 

ve in.” 

“According to that, mother, we live two days in one; 80, at 
any rate, we have the advantage of the ancients. But who is 
Clarisse dancing with now?” 

“Well, there you puzzle me,” replied the elder baroness. “I 
was looking about for you and the baroness, when a tall gentle- 
man came up, asked to be introduced to your wife, and before I 
could ask him who I had the honour of addressing, he put her arm 
in his and they were off. He'll bring her back, and then I shall 
be able to answer your question.” 

Fnedrich bit his lips: he had no objection to his wife dancing 
with any one who was properly introduced, he had not an atom of 

ealousy in his composition, and he was too well acquainted with 

arisian life to think anything of his wife’s passion for dancing; 
but for any one to take her away in this manner, vi et armis, it 
Was going a little too far. 

Suddenly Geraldine placed her hand upon Friedrich’s arm. 

There is your wife,” she said, “ dancing with the gentleman I 
was speaking to you about.” 

“Then I shall be — at if I inquire who he is,” said 


riedrich, “ It ; . - 
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At this moment the quadrille was over, and supper was an. 
nounced. There was a general rush towards the grand staircase, 
and Friedrich lost sight of them. 

“TI suppose he will take her down to supper,” he said. “ We 
had better not lose our places.” 

Friedrich offered his arm to Geraldine just in time to prevent 
the white-faced prince from having that honour, and much to the 
satisfaction of the young baroness. As to the elder one, his mother, 
the prince thought the next best thing he could do was to offer her 
his arm, that he might obtain a seat near her protégé. 

The baron all this time was enjoying a comfortable game in the 
card-rooms. When the company were seated, Friedrich found 
himself at the top table, next to the Florentine ambassador. The 
Baroness Rosenthal sat on his right, his mother and the prince 4 
little further on. The tall stranger and Clarisse had not been able 
to penetrate beyond the centre of one of the side tables, The 
ee company had given way to the diplomatic circle, in which 

riedrich and his party followed, and which had been conducted 
to the principal table before the others proceeded to take their 
seats. It was a fresh annoyance to Friedrich to find that his wife 
was not seated with him in their proper position. 

“ Who is that tall gentleman seated about the centre of the 
side-table, under the Canova?’ he asked, in a whisper, of the 
ambassador. 

His excellency shrugged his shoulders, but he imparted to 
Friedrich, also in an under tone, the desired information. 

“T have found out the name of your mysterious stranger,” said 
the latter, bending toward Geraldine, and filling her glass, the 
better to approach her ear. 

“Ind What is it?” 

“The Count Basil Lamberti.” 

Geraldine felt her hand tremble as she placed the glass, untasted, 
on the table. 
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COUNTERFEIT. 


Fronti nulla fides, 


I DREAMT I wandered in a wondrous place, 
Hushed in dim glory at the close of day, 
Where well it seemed the worldliest might pray. 

And lo, I suddenly stood face to face 

Before a kneeling form of saintliest grace ; 

Wrapt fervour welled within his upturned eyes, 

His holy hands in ecstasy were pressed, 

Knit with each other, on his humble breast ; 

His head shone in a glory halo-wise, 
And downwards all was soft purpureal dyes ; 

While through the temple music marvellous, 

As it were tuneful perfume, did pervade, 
Enchantment as of harps of odours made, 
Or fragrance of sweet flowers melodious. 


Methought, this is indeed a beauteous place, 
Surely none other than the house of prayer! 
And, awed, I stood a little longer there, 

Gazing upon the upturned rapturous face, 

And marvelling within me whence and why 

And how I had been led there, who alas 
Did know not how to pray; then, stricken in soul 

For grievous sin, crept near, that haply I, 


Touching his garment, might be straightway whole: 


Alas, or hardly I had reached the fold 
With trembling hand, I gave a ghastly cry, 

For oh, ’twas strange as death, and all stone-cold— 
All was but only Saint of cold stone there, 
And stone was all the fervour of the prayer! 





RoBERT STEGGALL. 














THE CHURCHES OF LINDISFARNE.* 


THE churches and chapelries of the archdeaconry of Lindisfarne 
have found a warm advocate, and an able and poetic artist and 

Twenty-eight years ago, in the year 1842, the archdeaconry of 
Lindisfarne was not. From the Reformation down to that period, 
two divisions of the See of Durham had been thought sufficient for 
ecclesiastical requirements. One of these was the archdeaconry of 
Durham, the other the archdeaconry of Northumberland. But in 
the year 1843, owing, it may be presumed, to the great increase 
of population in Newcastle, Gateshead, and the surrounding dis 
tricts engaged in the working and transmission of coal, owing also 
to the revived interest in ecclesiastical treasure, and the stimulus 
then given to the effective performance of public worship, it was 
sata to be necessary to subdivide the northern of these two 
archdeaconries, and to make out of it another—a more northem 
third. This is Lindisfarne—a name that in itself, as a mere sount, 
catches the attention, and a name that is distinctly appropriate, be 
cause it was originally a Saxon See, and because of the importance 
of Holy Island, where the ruins of the priory of Lindisfarne still 
attract numbers of archxologists and lovers of the picturesque. In 
Lindisfarne, too, the great St. Cuthbert lived and prayed and was 
buried, and there was worked the miracle of the preservation of 
his body, that was so rare and 80 reliable, and that brought such 
rich profit to the contemporary church coffers. 

We all well know the answer of a dignitary of the Church 
(who shall be nameless) when he was asked what were the duties 
of an archdeacon. “An archdeacon,” he said, hesitatingly, rat 
sacking his reverend mind for something judicious and sonoroui 
—“an archdeacon has, of course, to perform his archidiaconil 
functions!” Quite true. But, luckily for Mr. F. R. Wilson, 
and for all architects who can combine the artist and the student 
as he can, there are archdeacons and archdeacons; and Lit 
disfarne is and has been very happy. The first two gentlemet 


a 


* An Architectural Survey of the Churches in the Archdeaconry of Lindis 
farne, in the County of Northumberland; containing Plans and Views 
seventy-nine Fabrics, and Sketches of the principal Antiquities in them. Bs 
Frederick Richard Wilson, Architect, Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Member of the Durham and Northumberland Architectural 
bert. ny Society, &c. &c. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: M. and M. W. Law 
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appointed over it have not left much mark behind. One of them 
his sway only a year; the other did not live long enough to 
imbibe a love of the old buildings scattered so lavishly around 
him, and a desire to transform them into other than they were. 
But the third gentleman, the Venerable Richard Charles Coxe, 
M.A., at once breathed a different spirit over the va a spirit 
that has been caught by his accomplished successor, the Venerable 
Hans Hamilton, M.A., and that is little likely for years to 
flicker out, In a charge delivered to his clergy in 1860, the late 
Archdeacon Coxe has the following words: 

« We read of interesting old churches, now half ruinous, which 
might yet, at no great cost, be restored to their pristine beauty. 
And we read of new and well-conditioned churches, constructed 
in so vile a taste as to admit of no remedial treatment that can 
prove satisfactory. Here I would take leave to plead for a hopeful, 
watchful patience... . . We must wait for the quiet influence of 

inion—for the diffusive energy of that good spirit which has 

ready done so much for us.” This quiet influence of opinion 
will be more advanced by Mr. F. R. Wilson’s “ Churches” than 
ean be rightly calculated. Our author has taken a really loving 
survey of all the fabrics (now used for service) in the district, an 
no one can look at his admirable drawings, and read his even more 
admirable descriptions of them, without feeling an affection for the 
buildings they are sketched from, and a warm desire to help to 
their improvement, and to refuse to suffer them to fall to more 
decay. There is a-view, for instance, at page 165, of the little 
church at Widdrington. Mr. Wilson says: “It is a relic of 
fourteenth-century workmanship, fraught with an air of venerable 
grace, delicacy, and serenity that is full of charm. .... The old 
writings mentioned by Hodgson, telling us of an altar of St. 
Edmund and a chantry of the Holy Trinity in this church, come to 
mind, and fill the still placé with shadows. The ancient window 
at the east end allures us with the drooping curves of its tracery, 
and... there are few edifices that . . . so completely serve to 
delineate the knightly, devotional characters of its founders as this 
interesting fourteenth-century church. Lord Vernon is the owner 
of the estate in which it is situated. May its shadow never be 
less!” Exactly. And may its shadow soon be more is what we 
all involuntarily sigh for, when we read (and see, for it is a cruel 
eyesore) that this little gem has been “much abused by monstrous 
churchwardenisms,” the disease manifesting itself in “a low, flat 
ceiling that cuts off the head of the east window,” in “a modern 
equare sash-window disfiguring the west end,” and in “a little lean- 
to with a sash-window and cottage door for a vestry!” Out with 
sash-windows! is our indignant cry, in a better spirit of 
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iconoclasm (newly applied); and we know that for them can be 
substituted the real Shine, for Mr, Wilson goes on to say that ther 
are left in the building “ decorated heads that are fragments of 
ancient work wrought up.” 

We ure moved by the same fervent desire for “ restoration” 
when we read of Long Framlington, page 147, Our author tells 
us: “ We may almost assume that when the masons who built 
Brenkburn Priory gathered their tools together and left it finished, 
they came to Long Framlington and began their next task here; 
for there are fragments in the church that appear to be identi 
in manner and style, with the masonry of the beautiful priory 
church, . . . The chancel-arch, the porch, and the doorway from 
the porch into the nave, are of transitional Norman workmanship; 
. « « » « the chancel-arch is enriched with three slender detached 
columns on either side. . . . . their caps are carved, and , . . in 
the fourteenth century the south-east angle of the chancel was 
strengthened with a sturdy buttress of two stages, and at the same 
time additional light was obtained in this portion of the little edifice 
by the insertion of a decorated window, of two lights, divided b 
a mullion, with geometric tracery in the heading over them, This 
feature materially increases the attractions of the fabric.” Well, 
it is all good; and we think, aroused and satisfied, of the “ ancient 
porch,” of the “ branch road from Morpeth, through Coldstream, 
to Edinburgh, that runs through this village,” and of the “wild 
moorland tract, on the north-western boundary of the chapelry, on 
which are several pre-historic remains.” But—a blotch even on the 
page, faint reflex as it is of the huge blotch upon the building—- 
we read that “in the last century sash-windows were substituted 
for the rest of the ancient openings,” and all is not good; we are 
aroused; but the arousing, instead of leaving us content, impels us 
to tear down the wooden fraines and trumpery glass filling, and to 
a, in the man with the best taste and knowledge to set the matter 
night, 

n the archdeaconry, however, there are examples that send us 
away with gratitude and not ire. Morpeth church (page 152), 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, is one of them. So is the new 
church in the same town (page 156), dedicated to St. James the 
Great, and built in the year 1846, from the designs of Benjamin 
Ferrey, F.S.A. To both of these Mr. Wilson is evidently able to 
accord his highest praise. He calls the latter a “ noble building,” 
with “an interior that has an impressive aspect, at once rich and 
orderly;” and any one seeing its massive, time-defying tower, and 
its faithfully imitated solid Norman masonry, would agree with 
him. Of the old structure, standing on a slight eminence (called, 
with philological suggestions, Kirk Hill), many times be-scaffolded 
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and be-trod for additions, improvements, preservation, Mr. Wilson 
says: “ Throughout the edifice great attention is paid to elegance 
and correctness of detail.” The attention has not been thrown 
away. It is due, mostly, to the presiding genius of the Hon, and 
Rev. F. R. Grey, M.A., the rector; and, like with a beauty who 
pa well for dressing, the ancient structure he is interested in 18 
worthy of his ardour and cultivated taste. Mr. Wilson declares 
«there are but few instances of decorated work of such richness, 
purity, and ripeness as this in the archdeaconry.” Visitors to the 
soil of the Percys, to the Warkworth Hermitage, to brave Aln- 
wick Castle, to Border battle-fields, to other places of historical or 
purely legendary interest, would surely find Morpeth a repaying 

t to stay in. 

Not far from Morpeth is Amble (page 151), the yornnes 
church in the archdeaconry, It was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Durham only on the 18th of last October (1870), and, 
luckily for the art-progress of the district, it is pronounced by 
our author to be an elegant edifice, wherein “ the integrity of 
the materials has been throughout maintained.” The architect is 
Mr, R. J. Johnson, the incumbent the Rev. Arthur O. Medd, 
who, in little more than twelve months, have begun and finished 
a building that, before their time, had been in contemplation 
five-and-twenty years. It is dedicated to the patron saint of 
Lindisfarne, St. Cuthbert, and it has mention in this short notice 
because it is another instance in which the archdeaconry is happy, 
and over which we can turn from page to picture and remain un- 
ruffled, without a frown. 

But Mr. Wilson has done much more in his book than to pick 
out false taste from true. He puts before us a living photograph 
of how work, in olden times, progressed. In writing, in his 
poetic way, of the building of the priory church of Lindisfarne 
itself, he says (page 16): 

“Whether the sea lapped or leaped against the island—whether 
the waves came softly gliding along the shore, or wildly and 
wrathfully lashing it with scourges of spray and Deomsreoraination 
the gracious sunshine almost transfigured the new work, or opal 
mists lightly veiled it, or chill sea fogs drearily shrouded it, there 
were the clink and clank of tools, the heat of labour, and the 
yearning satisfaction of progress, The walls, pierced with door- 
Ways that were to be salutations in their richness, and windows 
that were to give more than light to the fabric, were gradually 
accomplished. The sturdy columns, made winsome with dancette, 
chevron, and other ornament, rose higher and higher till they 
measured twelve feet ; the moulded arches sprung up above them; 
and higher still than the graceful hoodmoulds over these, came 
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the triforium. Then crept and crossed the stalwart ribs over the 
aisles from pillar to nder. Then grew the cunning vaulting 
over the nave—thirty-three feet from the ground; and the magic 

ining of the central tower—forty-four feet from the ground, 
acer is prayer, labour is praise, thought the masons, as they 
fashioned the stones, and the labourers as they shouldered them 
and carried them to their apportioned places. Carts came all day 
long, at low tides from the mainland, laden with stone from 
Cheswick beach. Two quarries upon the island were also worked, 
And the undertaking prospered.” : 

This quotation is enough, we think, to show that the “ Churches 
of Lindisfarne” is not only a book for architects, clergymen, 
patrons, and local readers. It is a book full of suggestiveness, full 
of information, and which may be consulted profitably by any one 
interested in ecclesiastical structures (including the picturesque 
“ruin” for picnic trifling, and the “own” cathedral, whose out- 
lines are engraved upon our hearts). In it there is amusement; 
in it there is instruction; in it there is some really finished 
writing. For the curious there is mention of “squints’—“ small 
oblique openings in the jambs of a chancel arch, through which a 
view of the nave is obtained from the stalls;” there is mention of 
a strange recess called a chauffoir—“a place where the priests 

their sandals;” there are extracts from quaint church 
registers, “ Mr. Christopher Stranguish, of Cheswick, and Mrs. 
Margaret Wilkie was maried May the 10th, 1702” (this is at 
St. Mary’s, Belford), as a sample ; there is the fact stated that the 
sandstone, with which a new church at Chevington was to be 
built, lay so long on the spot unused after it had been carted 
there, “it was gradually carried away by the pitmen’s families to 
be beaten up for sand!” For the student there are directions 
how to discover the date of a building, even if there are no 
mouldings or tracery left—only the bare stones; the masonry of 
every stratum (if it may be called so) of stone-workers is quite 
distinct from the other, we are told, and each is mentioned—the 
Norman, the early English, the decorated, the perpendicular, and 
so on, down to cat’s-claw work, or “scabbled.” This is in the 
summary, the end of the book, and it is only one of the items 
that will be found conscientiously and effectively treated there. 
For the mere lover of choice English, there is, as we have said, 
good entertainment ; and we hope that they, and the others, will 
turn to the book itself, and thank us for recommending them to 


go there. 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 


A NOVEL. 


XLIX. 
A CALM INVESTIGATION. 


“ Wuo is John Boggis?” 

This question was asked by Mr. Travers, as he, with the 
Count de Fleury, walked along towards the fence, the morning 
after the accident had taken place, his eye having caught the above 
name on the door. 

“ He is one of the old grooms,” replied De Fleury; “he may 
have observed how the accident happened, for he mek at the door 
and saluted our party as it passed.’ 

“We can but ask him,” Mr. Travers remarked. 

Boggis was hailed. He toddled forth, shaking his head. 

“ A bad business, gentlemen. It is the only mishap of the sort 
that has occurred here in my time; that is saying a good deal.” 

“ Were you looking on?” inquired Mr. Travers. 

“That I was not. And why? Mr. Master stopped to shake 
me by the hand, as you might do, and left a guinea in it. I was 
turprised, for it was his father’s custom, not his, ‘The bishop and 
the duke is always a guinea. How isthe squire? ‘Terribly cut 
up, I dread.” 

. What did he say?” asked Mr. Travers. : 

_ “*How is your cough, Boggis? I shall see you again. That 
is for your wife,’ he says, says he.” 

“ Was that all?” 

“Yes; and it was the first he ever gave me, so I suppose he 
thought it would be best to give it my wife.” 

“Did he say anything else ?” 

“Remember me to Dame Boggis,’ he says, says he. He says, 
Go in and give it her’ And I goes, I did.” 

“You heard the gun ?” 

“Yes, I heard it twice, for there is an echo agin the stud 
walls, We had a horse named after it, and a fast goer he was, I 
says, says I, they’ve found a covey.” 

eagtve you examined the fence?” 

i Why, twenty times. All Tofts came here at once, and I 
. “whee , They say it couldn’t have happened as it did.” 
y 

“Those sprigs of fir don’t shoot off firearms; they’ve no catch 

or hold; they are like foxes’ tails, nothing to pull agin.” 
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“ Let us examine the opening.” 

And the three proceeded to the spot. 

Mr, Travers put his science of observation into force. 

“The twigs grow luxuriantly here, but a gun would slip 
through them easily. It is not like quickset, or those ill-weeds 
that grow apace, traveller’s joy and wild hop!” 

“Tt are not, is it?” was Boggis’s remark, in a singular sort of 
plural, on the observation of Mr. Travers. 

“ Where did Mr. Fawkes fall?” 

“ Here,” said De Fleury, hopping and pulling up at the end of 
five hops, French measure. This is the spot; I marked it with 
my eye.” 

% hope you will excuse me,” tittered Boggis, touching his hat, 
“but it ought to be a very black mark, shouldn’t it?” 

This pleasantry was in allusion to the colour of the count’s eyes, 
that of graphite. 

“That is not so bad, Boggis,” the count answered, dryly, 
“Bless you, did you think I had never heard that joke before? 
though it’s no joke, Heaven be blessed, he knows!” 

“ The duke suid it, he did; sosays I, for I always called him by 
his royal highness. I says, your honour, I can’t help laughing.” 

And Boggis had a trying paroxysm of cough. 

“The wound was eighteen inches from the heel. Mr, Boggis, 
fetch us a stake two yards high.” 

“T can do that very soon.” 

“ And a rule!” 

“Tt is all one,” replied Boggis, toddling off as carefully as a 
beer-barrel on stilts. 

He brought a graduated measure used by him for determining 
the start his fillies took upwards. 

“ Now let us drive it in exactly where Mr. Fawkes fell.” 

“Pil offer it up,” said Boggis, who tried to force it into the 
ground, but his wind failed. 

“It is hardened by the tread. I'll fetch a crowbar.” 

And off the old toddler stalked. 

With a few strenuous efforts, each stroke contemporary with 4 
nee grunt, he broke into the earth like a burglar or a geologist, 

is face like a blushing hog’s, for much of his determination to 
succeed went to his head as blood. The staff had now to be set, 
and Boggis took the fair opportunity of grasping it with both 
hands, as if he were going to speechify for a drop of beer, and 
leaned all his weight on it, for he had struck work and was be 
calmed. 
“‘ My wind is against me,” he began, and there he ended. 
“Give it me,” Mr. Travers said. 
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But no, Boggis and his staff were unionists ; he would not re- 
sign his means of support during his strike. 

‘After a time he resumed, observing he was thirsty. The staff 
was buried a foot deep. 

« Righteen inches would be up to this mark,” Mr. Travers said, 
indicating a place on the measure. “ Tie a piece of paper here.” 

“ Here is a bit of string,” John Boggis observed, drawing it out 
of his pocket by the loose end. 

« Now, who has got a bit of — 

They all felt their pockets for paper. The Count de Fleury 
produced a scented letter, directed in a female hand, but he could 
not permit that to be made a butt of, and returned it. Mr. 
Travers drew out a summons from some patient written in a gouty 
hand. Old Boggis, slow and sure, got out of his seventh pocket 
—each pocket was to him a heaven—a shockingly crumbled lump 
of brown paper. 

“That is just the thing.” 

And Mr. Travers, so saying, refolded it into a pad and bound it 
to the stake. 

“There,” pursued he, “ let us say this is the knee-joint. Have 
you got a gun, Mr. Boggis ?” 

He had a gun, and went to fetch it. 

“A poker will do quite as well,” Mr. Travers called out, but he 
was not heard. 

Boggis was gone some time; he brought back with him powder 
and shot. 

“Would you like a bullet better?” 

“No; it is only to take a sight. Which is the bough that Mr. 
Master entangled his gun in ?” 

“This is it,” the count answered. 

“Well, then, we will place the gun among the twigs. Will 
that be right ?” 

“Just in this way,” the count said, adjusting the gun. 

“Now look down the sight, and see that it points at the paper!” 

“ Yes, precisely,” the count said, after a careful survey. 

“Now hold it while I draw it out in that direction, to observe 
whether it catches.” 

And Mr. Travers pulled the gun steadily through the bough, 
watching every twig that it displaced, when of a sudden the gun 
went off and the _ was blown from the stake. 

: My God ” exclaimed Mr. Travers, “ the gun was loaded !” 

ee it was, and on the cock; what else had been the 


“ All I can say is, that it is a mercy I have not lost my life !” 


“You have escaped b iracle,” observed th t 
at, ape heparan me: observed the count, as pale 
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“To be sure! Why didn’t I ask you if you liked a bullet? 
said Boggis. 

The count took the gun and examined it. 

“Tt has a hair-trigger, I perceive; Master’s had not; I saw it 
after the accident.” 

“ That is an important fact; Boggis, have you any other gun?” 

In reply to the question, he answered that Mr. Master’s gun 
had been picked up; it was in the cottage. 

“Fetch it; it is the very thing!” Mr. Travers said—“ at all 
events, it has given us an idea; we will try it in the same way; 
but not loaded this time.” 

Master’s gun was brought; it had a single barrel, and, as De 
Fleury had observed, it was not a hair-trigger. 

This gun was then cocked, and dragged through the fence; the 

riment was repeated many times and in many ways, but the 
twigs did not once catch, or act upon the trigger. 

“Tt is a painful inference to draw, but this gun must have been 
fired by hand.” 

— was whispered by Mr. Travers to Count de Fleury, who 
replied : 

Me It looks very like it !” 

“ Still it is not a remark that one could offer at an inquest, 
unless Sir Jacob Fawkes should purpose to have Mr. Maser 
accused.” 

“ He has not any such intention that I am able to answer for; 
but let us continue our walk, and pursue the matter a little 
further.” 

With this remark the count took Mr. Travers by the arm, and 
they walked in silence to the bridge that crossed the angry river. 

n scientific research, it frequently happens, as in the present 
instance, that some fact turns up that is more important than the 
one which was the subject of inquiry. The accidental use of the 
hair-trigger here led to the discovery that Mr. Master had used a 
common gun, and that his weapon must have been fired by hand. 
It may appear strange that a 0 man should not have looked 
thoroughly at the gun he used to ascertain its description, and 
whether or not it was loaded; but it was only natural; it was not 
in Mr. Travers’s line. He was a surgeon, and was at home in his 
profession; he was not a sportsman. When men of the highest 
attainments in one line look into another field of inquiry, they are 
like children. Set Lord John at science, it bids him defiance; 
set Lord George at religion, he comes out a pigeon. Ask Pusey 
for facts, he quotes you the Acts. Ask Tennyson for common 
sense, he bids you go hence. Talk to Julien on chance, he leads 

ou a dance; if Mozart you refute, he plays you the flute; while 
umner on geology is but an apology. 
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Or in the same words it might be put thus: 


Set Lord J-—— at science, 

It bids him defiance ; 

Set Lord G—— at religion, 

He comes out a pigeon. 

Ask P—s—+y for facts, 

He quotes you the Acts. 

vk “ae ode for common sense, 
He bids you go hence ; 

While S—mn—r on geology 

Is but an apology. 


No man was better aware of these truths than Travers himself, 
before he fell into the trap; and, doggrel as they may be, they are 
deserving of the consideration they would receive from able men 
but for their own personal vanity. 


L. 


HUMAN AND DIVINE. 


Mr. TRAVERS was not detained for the inquest; it was deter- 
mined that the ordinary verdict of “ accidental” should be allowed 
to pass unchallenged, notwithstanding the grave fact about the 
gun that he had to communicate to Sir Jacob Fawkes. But there 
was another discovery made by him, and this he confided alone to 
the Count de Fleury, when he found that it was wholly beside the 
baronet’s purpose to have a family exposure under any circum- 
stances whatever; it was that he had extracted almost a double 
charge of shot from the wound. 

This was a horrible revelation, and gave the count much un- 
easiness; nor did he feel justified in being the instrument of its 
concealment. He begged Mr. Travers to furnish him with a 
statement that might be regarded as his evidence as to facts, and 
to leave it with him to deal with as he thought best. When in 
preedon of the document, he sought an interview with Sir 
Yacob, and told him in general terms that Mr. Travers had 
intrusted this statement to his hands. 

“ But, since you intend to dismiss inquiry, let me suggest that 
I should retain this paper for the present, as you could not pro- 
duce it in evidence without compromising very seriously the 
honour of the family.” 

“My dear friend, in the first place, no desire to punish Master 
should lead me to accuse him ae od he is the father of John 
Prentis ; that alone would be a sufficient motive with me to pre- 
serve silence,” 


The count said no more; he would not remove from his friend’s 
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breast the little hope there remaining that his son had not perished 
by the assassin’s hand. 

“ And now, De Fleury, I must ask you to visit town, and have 
an interview with Mr. Stewart. He heard of my son’s death even 
before my letter by the post could reach him, for I sent up a special 
messenger, and invited him to give me his counsel respecting the 
means to be adopted for the welfare of Mary Prentis and her son, 
He begs me to first state my views, and I have drawn up articles 
of agreement. These you shall hear: 

“¢1, That, if possible, Mary Prentis should remain in England, 
and assume the name and armorial bearings of Master. 

“<2. That John Prentis should also assume the family name and 
the rights attached to his birth as the son of John Master, and 
the heir, next in succession to his father, of Sir Jacob Fawkes, 

“3, That the contracting parties should use their best endea. 
vours, individually and collectively, to establish certain ends of 
justice, by procuring sufficient proofs of the marriage. 

“¢4, That Mr. Stewart should place himself in communication 
with the Bishop of C. on these matters, with a view to a private 
settlement of these claims, using such arguments asin his discretion 
he may deem right.’ 

“ When can you leave on this errand? I wish you to retum 
in time for the funeral, and to bring John Prentis with you.” 

The count went off without delay on his mission; and the 
bereaved father, once left alone with his two daughters, settled 
down into deep grief, to live through one of those wretched weeks 
that comes to every house, though rarely with so sudden a blow. 
The sunshine was shut out, the shades of death were within; the 
palace was a Hades, and its living were infected with the senti- 
ments of departed spirits. ‘They sat mourning in chairs of state 
when stools of repentance would have soothed their anguish. 
Instead of pining to recover the innocence of their first parents, 
long dead and lost to memory, they longed for the past to return 
in sin and sorrow. They sat mourning with their hands on their 
laps like strangers by the banks of Acheron, to whose languid 
flood they consigned the weary hours; doing penance in 
weeds that sprang up on the river-side out of the sombre soil, as 
their thoughts dreamily floated on the stagnant pool like the water 
lihes of the shades. So Olive and Janet, lovely in their paleness, 
sat prostrated by grief, their tears at intervals bursting out like 
springs to moisten the bed of Lethe, and quench the fire of 
sorrow. 

The father sat by his children on the bank while rocks frowned 
above him that had been scorched before the Deluge, and then 
extinguished. He held fast to the scoriated earth, and, with the 
untamed hope that looks back, wished that his son were with him; 
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instead of chiding the truant 4 uttering murmurs over the 
silent flood as it moved past him. He was not on speaking terms 
with Heaven ! 

Old Darkage and his female train were there from day to day, 
to administer verbal comfort, such as spiritual poets afford those 
who study them without attention, charmed by their melody and 
rhythm. Olive, however, was not shut out from consolation, the 
absence of her rector at other times enabled her to pray; if nature 
allured her thoughts to what was irrevocable she chid them, and 
was partly resigned to the Divine Will. 

And + Olive was that was Janet too. 

Darkage did say one thing that had a moment’s effect on Sir 
Jacob. 

“Your life hitherto has gone on smoothly, with no one to con- 
tradict you, and since man could not check the indulgence of 

our will and the task has been left undone, it has been performed 
1 e Ruler of Events.” 

It did him good in the long run, but the plans of his future 
were maturing themselves during this Passion-Week of mortality, 
and their outline was sketched out by the time of Count de 
Fleury’s return with John-Prentis on the eve of the funeral. 

But all consideration of such was deferred so long as Tofts Hall 
remained the home of the dead. 

The baronet embraced John Prentis, and for the first time wept, 
for the words of his son repeated themselves: “ Father, I am off! 
let John Prentis take my place !” 

And the youth was there. 

After this his heart was softened, and he wept afresh with his 
other children in his arms. Olive, too, was happier when she saw 
the face of her new cousin, and Janet saw the Count de Fleury 
mn a new light, as a man of sympathy amid the sorrows of a 


fa ~ hon loved. 

t a supernatural event is a grand funeral! It is like 
necessity asserting her power. Who wants that hearse with its 
nodding plumes* that bid defiance? who calls for those proud 
horses, born in black, with their white ribbons, as they curvet at 
the door? But who can dismiss them? They obey the orders 
of the dead ! 

It is loaded, it proceeds on a few paces; the carriages draw up. 
Oh, pity the chief mourners! Now all is moving on in tears 
and sobs. 

Who can order the procession to stop? Not the sound of that 

even, heard with pain by all on that vast estate, can be 
countermanded, though pulled by a clod of the soil! 
€ event 1s supernatural, and necessity reigns! 
Feb.—VOL. CXLVII. NO. DOLL. ° 
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LETTERS FROM THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
BOURGES. 


August, 1870, 


I CANNOT express to you, my dear friend, how grateful I am for 
our most kind letter. To know that I was remembered by my 
nglish relativés with so much affectionate anxiety for my fate 

cheered me in the midst of my troubles and perplexities—and they 

are troubles and perplexities of which you in your quiet home can 
form no conception. But, first, of that which touches you most 
nearly, my children. You ask me to bring them to your house, 
or, if 1 cannot do that, to send them. A thousand and a thousand 
thanks, but I cannot do either one or the other. Yet there are 
moments since receiving your letter, when I look at my girls, in 
which I have wished that they were with you. These are the 
times when the thought presses on me that perhaps their father no 
longer lives. You know that from the Imperial Guard he passed 
into the Chasseurs d’Afrique, and he must have taken part in the 
disastrous engagements of which we have heard some confused 
accounts. rom himself directly I have not heard for a month 
past. As to my boys, even if their father have fallen, I should 
not allow them to go. <A boy cannot too early learn that no cit 
cumstances should ever compel him to leave his country when it 
is in danger. The maxim impressed on me by my father was, 
“Fais ton devoir advienne que pourra ;” his grandsons cannot have 
it impressed on them better than now, though they are both but 
mere children. How I struggle to fulfil the duty which has 
fallen to my lot here, you may know when you hear what is the 
state of things around me. I am shocked that so many persons of 
the better classes of society have left France; it is a desertion of 
their va palpi which is most discreditable tothem. I have de 
termined not to abandon the poor people on this estate; were it 
only that my presence inspires them with some degree of courage 
to bear their ills, it would in that alone be a good. But I try 
make it of still more advantage. They have no work but through 
my means; they cannot earn a sou ; disease, the small-pox, is pre 
valent among them, and without exertions to meet the necessities 
of the coming year, famine will be on them. They are ignorant 
and simple, fall of fears, and but for my influence would disperse 
like a covey of frightened birds. What would be the consequence 
of their seeking refuge in other districts? Only the spread of 
disease, terror, and starvation. My children had been all re 
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yadcinated, as well as my servants, before we left Paris, so that I 
think We are all safe, and I have been enforcing and superintend- 
ing vaccination here among the peasantry. If one thus saves them 
from @ frightful disease or from death, then comes the most dif- 
ficult of all questions: How to find the means of keeping them in 
life? How to give them remunetative work? I do all Ican, but 
itis hot enough. As to public news, I said that we have only 
confused and even contradictory reports of lost battles. Is it true 
that the emperor is dead? That has been the last rumour. Happy 
for us if it be true, for it ishe who has brought France to the verge 
of ruin, and no government that succeeds to his can be worse than 
his; nay, none can be so bad as his. When you next write, give 
me some tews from the English papers, for in them I conclude 
some true details of the events passing in this country are to be 
fouid. Adieu! (If am brought so low that I shall be compelled 
to borrow money for two or three months, I know now to whom 
lean apply.) Thanks! And again adieu! 


September, 1870. 

Early in this month I could not take up the pen. All that oc- 
curred there at Sedan seemed to me too degrading to be written 
about, yet you must have known all sooner than I knew it. You 
could not know, however, what I was suffering from the crushing 
feeling of humiliation—humiliation for my father’s, my husband’s, 
my children’s native land. Ah, it is hard, very hard to bear, Let 
the banish the thought of it, and tell you, what you will most wish 
to hear, about my own sad concerns. No tidings of any kind froti 
my husband. We are threatened with having the Prussians nearer 
us—among useven, Though I hear much of their unhesitating, 
unsparing cruelty, [ am not afraid to remain where I am. I am 
a Protestant, and I speak German, and should meet them without 
dlarm. I wrote to Lord Lyons for a safe-conduct, which I might 
use if necessary, but he replied that he could not give it to me, as 
Thad married a Frenchman. No tidings either from out uiicle in 
Paris. Paris will hold out to the last. If its gates are passed by 
the enemy, it will fight over street barricades, and the women, too, 

will fight. _ If driven to despair, what may not despair effect ? 
I say this because I know what the French are, yet I do not feel 
I should be one to fight. Perhaps, too, I am doing better 
work than -that of fighting. Iam always busy among these poor 
people, They look to me for ever thing, rely on me so much, 
en hothing could induce the to hava them. But this is the 
cuiculty, that I have hot the means of feeding them all. Even 
my fortune would stiffice for that until better times, it is not 
my reach. My funds are shut up in Paris; 1 cannot draw 
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anything from my banker there. But worse than not being able 
to apply to my banker is the not being able to apply to the ex. 
cellent uncle of my children, who would have guided and directed 
me in everything. He in Paris, and my husband in Metz—if 
indeed he still lives—I am without any male relative, therefore fea] 
the full weight of the responsibility cast on me. With all this, no 
fears shall make me desert my present post—none at least for 
my own safety. Still there are times when, looking at my girls 
I do wish that they were with you. But to send them is quite 
impossible now. You could scarcely recognise me if you saw me, 
I have become so thin. When I recal the time when you sawme 
last in my pretty apartment in Paris, where we were so happy, it 
is such a dream of “ Auld Lang Syne,” that it seems like some 
thing that had occurred in a world that had dropped altogether 
out of existence. And is it not really so? That world of Pars 
to which people crowded from the most distant countries, from 
across the oceans, exists no more for them, and is already forgotten 
by them. Is it not sad that not a voice should be heard from all 
those who visited it, with entreaty that it should be spared from 
destruction? No! It exists no longer for the gay, the idle, the 
foolish, the vain, the vicious; therefore is there silence among its 
“summer friends.’’ If it ever recover from this terrible tral of 
its powers of endurance and resistance, may its new rulers and new 
friends be of a different stamp from those which it has had for the 
last ten years! 

And now a sad farewell after my sad thoughts, When shalll 
write a less sad letter? Farewell! 


October, 1870. 


At length, dear friend, as far as I am concerned, something like 
ood news—a ray of light glimmers on me—I know that my 
usband lives. I have had a letter from him, sent by balloon post 
from Metz, in which he is shut up. There is little- in it except 
what concerns himself and ourselves. I gather, however, rathet 
from others than from him, that Bazaine is showing himself s 
genius in war, and is holding out well. Paris, too, is doing the 
same, and will hold out to the last, whatever that last may be 
Ah, how hard it seems to me that the neutral powers do not stretch 
out their hands to stay the fearful course of things! But Franc 
must be true to herself, and she will be so, though she should be 
excluded from that bond by which civilised nations ought tobe 
held together. Our only hope now is that Paris and Metz may 
_ hands against our enemies. Bazaine will never surrender, 

e may break through the Prussian lines. He has an army 
numerous enough to accomplish such a work, and I have no reas 


to think that his troops are yet suffering from want of provisions 
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our excellent relative in Paris I have also tidings. He is 

that I have kept my girls with me. He thinks that if they 
went to England now it might be long before they could return 
to us, and that they might acquire habits and tastes which would 
unfit them for their future life in France. You know that respect- 
able persons of the better middle class here look upon oy 
modes of living in the same class with disapproval. They are held 
to be uselessly and wastefully extravagant, and as aiming too much 
at the lavish expenditure of the aristocratic class. There are those 
among us who are willing to attribute the reckless personal ex- 
travagance of Napoleon IIT. to habits acquired when he was a poor 
gambling prince among English dukes and lords. But let me 
avoid that man’s name, it fills my heart with too much bitterness. 
Let France be ground to dust and trodden under the feet of her 
enemies rather than give her up to another Bonaparte! 


November, 1870. 


Oh, my friend! how shall I write it? Metz has capitulated. 
But you know all about it, and I know nothing—nothing except 
the simple terrible fact. Give me some details fram your papers, 
Tell me what people think in England about. Bazaine’s surrender. 
Ihave no more news from my husband. His fate is now as dark 
as it was to me before his letter, written in September, Had he 
perished before this last calamity, or is he a prisoner? I can give 
no reply to these questions, continually pressing on me, yet I must 
cherish hope to support me in all that t have todo. Our fears of 
the Prussians are ever increasing; that is, the peasantry are more 
and more scared. The example of some calmness and fortitude is 
of essential service, even if I could render no other. But I can do 
more. I can think for the poor, frightened, dependent people 
about me, and induce them to do what may secure them from 
starvation next year. I have devised a plan for saving from our 
enemies’ hands the grain for seed, which I hope will be successful. 

small-pox is not so bad as it was; this is our only alleviation. 
Our wants are as great as they were, and our hearts sadder than 
ever before. After wonderful confusion of telegrams from me to 
you, and from you to me, in sentences that defied all interpreta- 
tion—after all this, the money sent through your banker has come 
tohand. It is, as you may suppose, not a day too soon in my 
hands. Thanks, and farewell ! 


December, 1870. 


Another letter from my husband. He lives and is safe. Havin 
ton leaving Metz the real state of things in France, he felt 
t he could not give his parole to be a sae on merely in his 
Own country during the war as it is now carried on. He is sent 
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as a prisoner, with several brother officers, to a Prussian town not 
very distant from the frontiers. There he awaits what the fortune 
of war may do for France, whilst we await it here. Farewell ongg 
more ! 

December, 1870, 


I did not think I should write to you again this month, but] 
must do so to-day, for it may be long before I can write again, 
I have another letter from my husband. He cannot endure his 

ition now that he knows what his country is enduring; he is 
therefore making an effort to get an exchange effected for himself 
with some Prussian prisoner of war, and has taken the ne 
steps for this. Of course his purpose is to fight again for France, 

The Prussians are now on us here, and we must prepare for hard 
treatment: this is all I dare allow myself to say. There will be 
no more possibility of sending letters by post—all other means of 
sending them out of the question. When all this terrible time is 
past, surely those who survive it will have learnt the great lesson, 
that we are not sent into this world to live individually for our 
own hearth, our own comforts, our own pleasures, but for our 
country as q whole, and for humanity. You will join me heartil 
when I say, God grant that the coming year may bring us g 
out of the present evil! And now my worst tidings last. Our 
beloved uncle will fight in the next sortie from Paris—he a man 


past the prime of hfe, never a soldier before. I dare not dwell on 
this. Farewell! farewell! 


January, 1871. 


Your letter has reached me, my dear friend, and J find that I 
can still exchange a word with you. But what can I say of the 
opening of a new year for us? us the heavily afflicted! To be able 
to give you a few hopeful words about our condition, would be as 
cheering to you, I know, as to myself. I could only begin the 
year with prayer, that for my children’s sake my life might be pre 
served. Nothing as yet threatens us personally—nothing at least 
that does not threaten all around me. For what concerns the world 
of France beyond us, no pigeon, no balloon has brought us tidings 
since I last wrote. My husband cannot have effected his exchange 
with a German prisoner. Had he done so, I should either have 
heard from him or should have seen him; he would have come to 
us if possible. Of our uncle, no news for three weeks now. Jud 
whether it be possible for me to call up one cheering thought for the 
new year. Shall I ever again have one? 

Be hopeful for France and for me if you can, and accept every 
good wish for you and yours for this year and for many years t@ 
come. Farewell! 
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NO FICTION. 


BY LADY ——. 


{ am Lady Louisa Jones—that is to say, neither Louisa nor 
Jones is my real name (for I am not desirous on this occasion of 
coming before the public with that); but both Louisa and Jones will 
do very well as a nom de plume; and, as to the title, that really 
does belong to me, for I am veritably the daughter of an earl. So 
much as to who am. And now, why am I rushing into print? 
I might reply, that in these days everybody seems to be doing so; 
but the fact is, that occurrences of so startling and extraordinary 
a nature have happened to me, that it seems a sin to keep them 
any longer to myself, or within my own family circle. 

I have, therefore, decided to put them on record in the pages of 
this magazine, having the full consent of my friends to the pro- 
ceeding. And, in the first place, let me state distinctly that I 
foresee that my most solemn asseverations of the truthfulness of 
my strange story will be disregarded and disbelieved (in these 
days, when every periodical teems with wonderful narratives, all 
pretending to be veracious, I can expect nothing else), but, never- 
theless, I deem it my duty formally to assure my readers that, in 
writing the present article, I shall not have to draw upon my 
imagination (like a regular literary penne) for any one of my 
facts—the exercise of putting them into intelligible English being 
the sole task I shall have to encounter. Before commencing, it 
may, perhaps, be as well also for®me to say a few more words 
about myself. I am an unmarried lady, and as I dance most of 
the round dances at the London parties in the season, and have 
seldom much difficulty in getting partners, it may be assumed, I 
think, that I am not very old or ill-looking. My papa makes me 
a handsome allowance—seven hundred pounds a year—and as, of 
course, I live free of expense at home for the greater part of the 
year, I find this sum sufficient to enable me to enjoy myself 
greatly during the time I am away from it. I generally pass the 
autumn travelling abroad with friends. I am always accompanied 
by my maid, Mrs. Edmonds—a most invaluable person—and by 

te, a beautiful black King Charles's spaniel, who never leaves 
me, and whom I love dearly. Well, the autumn before last, after 
sey was over, I started as usual for the Continent. Mrs, 

onds and Rosette were, of course, with me, and another 
young lady—a friend of mine—whom I will call the Honourable 
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Georgiana Smith (and her maid), accompanied us. Georgie and 


I that it was much nicer to travel without a gentleman, 
and as she is & very experienced voyageur, and has been over the 
Continent heaps upon heaps of times (as have I too, for the 
matter of that), we felt that together we could do very well, and 
go anywhere almost without one. Besides, many of our friends 
were spending the autumn abroad, and we knew that we wer 
sure to fall in with some of them at the different places. At 
starting there was a little difficulty as to where we should go, 
Georgie was anxious to do Italy and Rome, whilst I wished to 
bend our steps towards the Tyrol. Eventually we compromised 
matters, and agreed to go in for Switzerland to begin with. I am 
not about to inflict upon my readers an account of our railwa 
journeys and steam-boat experiences; suffice it, nothing befel us 
worthy of mention between London and Paris, and Paris and 
Basle, to which latter city we went first, in accordance with the 
unwritten law which prevails among us English on the subject, 
Of course we put up at the Three Kings, and had the dearest and 
snuggest of sitting-rooms overhanging the rapid Rhine—less of 
course, however, I may mention, that Georgie and I got on 
capitally together, and enjoyed ourselves immensely, for several 
days, exploring the town and taking drives in the neighbourhood. 
Judge, then, of my! feelings when, one morning, Georgie rushed 
into my room before I was up, holding a paper in her hand, which 
I knew at first sight to be a telegram. 

“Dear mamma is so ill,” she gasped out, with{jtears in her 
eyes. Oh, Louisa! what shall I do?” 

I saw directly there was only one thing for it, she must retum 
to England immediately; for, though her going would be s 
dreadful blow to me, I could not, of course, wish to detain her 
under such circumstances. ; 

“You must start home without loss of time, Georgie,” I said. 
“T will ring for Edmonds, and ascertain your best route and first 
train; go, and pack up at once.” 

Thus I have detailed how it came to pass that I was left to 
travel alone upon the Continent, since, had I not been so, I doubt 
whether any materials for this narrative would have ever beet 
forthcoming. 

After Georgie was gone I felt quite low-spirited, and, at first, 
almost made up my mind to follow her the next day; but, o 
reflection, this appeared absurd, and I decided to go on at once 
Lucerne, where I thought it probable I might find some friends 
who would allow me to travel with them. 

Accordingly I arranged to leave by the quarter-past four o'clock 
train, which just gave me time to pack up, &c., comfortably. It 
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was a wild, stormy day in Basle. Violent gusts of wind and rain 
blew down its narrow streets, and made the poor foot-passengers 
look inexpressibly draggle-tailed and miserable. I quite con- 
tulated myself that I was quitting it. We reached the railwa 

station only just in time to get our tickets before the train started, 
and leaving Edmonds to see about the luggage, I ran hurriedly 
down the platform, holding Rosette in my arms, looking for 
places. Imagine my disgust at finding the train was quite full! 

The porters said that a tir national was going on somewhere, 
and that every ee in it was filled with the competitors. 
Positively, no two first-class seats were to be got together in an 
one carriage, 80 Edmonds and I had, perforce, to be —. . 
This was very disagreeable, but there was no help for it. e had 
barely time to take our places before the train started. As soon 
as we were off my fellow-passengers and I mutually stared at each 
other. They were all natives—I mean, Swiss—most of them 
dressed in their national costume, the men carrying rifles in their 
hands. They rather reminded me, in their fantastic attire, of 
Willis, our head gardener, in his dress as a royal forester, only the 
bow and arrows were wanting. They got out at Liestal, the first 
station, and I had the carriage all to myself, which was much 
more comfortable. As we steamed off, I saw my late companions 
in their brigand hats and gay jackets streaming away to join a 
large assemblage of people in the distance. 

And now I am getting on at last to my story, but I find I must 
digress a little in order to give a bit more of my own private 
history. I said before that Iam not married, nor am I, but of 
course I could have been if I had liked to; every girl can, I 
should think, who has decently good looks, and who goes much 
into society. Besides, in my case, I have a good fortune—raison 
de plus—naturally, I have had various offers; some of these, it is 
true, were from persons who were hardly eligible by birth or 
= but others came from people who were both, but whom 

did not care for, so that I have continued to maintain my maiden 
state notwithstanding. It was not until my Cousin Raymond 
came back from Indie that I seriously debated with myself the 
advisability of marrying. Cousin Raymond (Captain Raymond 
Brown he shall be here), next after my own brother, who is very 
delicate, was heir to our title, and my papa became intensely eager 
for the match, and Captain Brown, who served with much dis- 
tinction in his profession, and who was a very handsome man 
professed great attachment for me. But, and if I must say it I 
must, there was some one else I took an interest in, so that natu- 
tally I could not bring myself to return his sentiments, and when 
at length he made a formal proposal to me I was greatly perplexed 
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what todo. By refusing him I knew I should distress my father 
greatly, and I felt that by accepting him I ruined my future 
piness, In this dilemma I compromised matters, I said I co 
not decide at once, I must have time to make up my mind; if his 
feelings were unchanged in a year’s time he might renew the 
subject, but until then I begged him not to do so. He left me 
vowing constancy, and quitted England almost immediately, 
Months and months rolled on and no tidings were received from 
him, and when the year itself was on the point of expiring without 
his reappearance, I came to the conclusion that he had abandoned 
all further intention of seeking my hand, It was about this time 
that I found myself, as I have related, travelling upon the Con- 
tinent. 

Revenons & nos moutons. After leaving Liestal the scenery is, 
as everybody knows, very pretty; bight green meadows, dotted 
over with picturesque white chalets, and intersected with sparkling 
streams, line the rail on both sides for several miles, whilst in the 
background on the right a lofty range of mountains arises, clothed 
to its summit wath dense forest. On this occasion, however, all 
these beauties were quite undistinguishable, owing to a thick mist 
which set in, and which prevented my discerning any object many 
feet from the windows; besides, it felt chilly and cold, and I was 
glad to draw my wraps around me, and to nestle for warmth in 
one corner of the large solitary carriage, so that I was in no mood 
to admire the country even if it had been visible. The evening, 
too, was closing in, as passing by the old castle of Homburg, we 
rushed with a hideous screech into the Laufelfingen tunnel. Now, 
I always dislike going through tunnels; I can’t help picturing to 
myself as I do so the peculiar awfulness which must attend all 
accidents in them; it must be bad enough to find one’s train 
careening over a steep embankment into the depths below, or to 
see and feel in the open air another train running at full speed into 
one’s own, but unless it is night both these accidents take place in 
daylight, whilst in a tunnel all is gloomy and dark, and if any- 

ing happens the chances of getting to any safe place of refuge, 
even if one escapes being killed at the first outset, ‘seem to me 
problematical in the extreme. 

In the present instance I was, perhaps, rather more nervous than 
usual, from reading in my Murray al a dreadful accident had 
occurred in this very tunnel in 1857, when it appears fifty poor 
men were buried alive in it and lost. Rosette, too, curiously 
enough, seemed to be infected by my foolish fears. As soon as 
we got fairly into the tunnel, and found that our miserable little 
oil lamp only just glimmered enough to make the darkness still 
more visible, as it were, the poor wee doggy fairly whined with 
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‘cht and crept under my dress. She is generally such a cou- 
vee | little ching, that I was quite astonished to see her so 
affected. I ~— down and stroked her, but she only kept up 

i 


a low, ominous kind of a growling. I could not imagine what 
ailed her; visions of hydrophobia crossed my mind, but it seemed 
so ridiculous to think of dear harmless Rosette going mad. I was 
just puzzling over the matter when, as I raised myself up from 
bending down over the dog, my eyes encountered an object which 
seemed to freeze my very soul with terror. There upon the oppo- 
site seat I saw as distinctly as I ever saw anything in my life, a 
dim form seated, which I recognised at once as that of my Cousin 
Raymond, but pale—oh, so deasthy pale—in the face, and with 
such a strange, beseeching look in the eyes, that I shall remember 
it to my dying day! As by intuition I knew at once that I was 
looking into the countenance of no living thing—and I fainted 


away. 


When I came to myself we were still speeding along. I opened 
my eyes fearfully and looked around. The remains of the day- 
light which came through the still closed windows sufficed to show 
me that we had emerged from the tunnel, and that the carriage 
wasempty. I felt weak and ill, and half suffocated by a strange 
sickening odour which pervaded the atmosphere. With an effort 
I managed to open one of the windows. The fresh air was in- 
expressibly grateful to me as it rushed in, and seemed to bring back 
some courage to my sinking heart. Rosette, too, appeared rather 
less timid. To reassure myself I ventured to look under all the 
seats. Nothing was there. It was with feelings of heartfelt thank- 
fulness, however, that I felt the train slackening speed, and soon 
afterwards found that we had reached Olten Tenatcn, The 
wheels had not ceased turning before I had opened the door and 
jumped upon the platform, where I was ‘soon joined by Edmonds. 
Oh, how glad I felt to see her again! Nothing should ever sepa- 
tate us again whilst travelling I firmly resolved. She saw at once 
from my pale looks that something had happened; and, indeed, I 
began to feel rather faint again, I suppose from the revulsion of 
feeling at finding myself safe with “human” beings once more. 

me sal volatile and water, however, revived me, and as we all 
had to change carriages here, Edmonds and I and Rosette suc- 
ceeded in getting into one with three comfortable, motherly- 
looking old ladies, whose cheerful reese seemed quite to 7 


me good, Of course I could not tell Edmonds what had occurred 


before them. We reached Lucerne in due course, and I suc- 


ceeded in petting accommodation at my favourite hotel the 
Scweitzerho 
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As soon as I got into my comfortable room with Edmonds, ] 
told her my story. She is an Irishwoman and a Roman Catholic, 
from one of papa’s Irish estates, and though a good creature, js 
rather ignorant and superstitious. She was horrified at my tale, 
but implicitly believed it; and here I may remark, parenthetio. 
ally, that I think she was the only person, man, woman, or child, 
who after hearing it did not insinuate, or sometimas broadly assert, 
that I had fallen asleep and dreamt it. 

“ Are you such a fool as to believe in ghosts, Louisa?” my 
brother indignantly asked me, when I had related it to him. 

“T thought you had been better brought up, dear,” remarked 
my Aunt Masiete, contemptuously, when ba had heard m 
narration, “and that you had too much good sense to talk ol 
stuff.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” another friend would say, “ it is easily explained 
by natural causes. Your mind was no. doubt depressed by recent 
occurrences, and you had probably got a chill. In such a state 
of body these delusions are not uncommon, not at all, I assure you.” 

“ And the dog!” I would ejaculate, bitterly, vexed to find 
myself regarded as a mere fanciful illusionist, “ what do you think 
frightened him ?” 

his query always silenced my tormentors, who were obliged 
again to revert to the old theory that I had dreamt the whole 
scene. 

But to return. Days and weeks passed by, and in due course 
I found myself once more ensconced beneath the paternal roof. 
We always spend the winter at Bolsover, a dear old place in Wor- 
cestershire. I was born and bred there, and all my earliest and 
most pleasant recollections are connected with it. It is a roomy, 
red-brick house, without any pretensions to architectural beauty. 
Indeed, my brother Henry and I used often to joke on its incom- 

tibility with the picturesque, all our efforts to make it look 

ecently well in a sketch having proved unavailing. 

I was very glad to get home again after my trip on the Con- 
tinent. Somehow or other I did not enjoy it much. The fearful 
scene I had gone through had affected my health and spirits, and 
do what I would I could not help dwelling upon the ghastly image 
of my Cousin Raymond as I had seen it in the tunnel of Laufe- 
fingen. Reason with myself as 1 would, be preached to on the 
absurdity of the notion as I was, laughed at, sneered at, and gene 
rally disbelieved, my heart at this time was utterly unable to divest 
itself of a conviction to the truthfulness of which my senses them- 
selves insisted on bearing testimony. 

During the remainder of the trip, which had been a much 
shorter one than I had originally intended, I had in vain endea 
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youred to forget the past in the present by every sort of distraction 


I could think of. I went to the German erty in com- 
i 


ny with the friends whom I had joined, and the Parisian 
sights one after another. All in vain. Nothing served to divert 
my thoughts from the one subject, and I returned to Bolsover not 
at all improved in srgremate by the “s . 

“Dr. Williams had better sce ag uisa,” my papa said, on 
my arrival; “ you look alarmingly ill, I think. ope you are 
not allowing this foolish story to prey upon your mind.” 

“Qh no, papa,” I replied. “A few weeks of quiet and rest 
here will quite set me up. But where is Cousin ee pred 

Yes, where was Cousin Raymond? That had become the 
question, which was at last beginning to excite the interest of 
various members of our family. Captain Brown had always been 
rather a reserved sort of person, with few associates, and, as far as 
I know, no regular correspondents. Hardly any one ever heard 
from him from India, and of course it was not likely that he would 
write oftener now that he had returned from that country. 

After he had left London, therefore, avowedly to travel abroad, 
but little surprise was felt that for several months tidings from him 
failed to ae the home circle. He might have gone to Egypt, 
Syria, Russia, or even America, for all that was known to the con- 
trary, and of course the distance of some of these places in itself 
would account for considerable delay in receiving letters. 

But when a whole twelvemonth had elapsed without a single 
communication from him having reached his relations, speculation 
began to arise as to the cause of his long silence. 

And Cousin Raymond being, as I have said, a man of some im- 
portance, as next after Henry in succession to papa’s title, there 
was rather more thought about him in the family than there would 
have been about a less favoured member of it. 

“Your Cousin Raymond,” papa replied, on the occasion to 
which I am alluding, “is phn rolonging his absence from 
England somewhat more than I hal anticipated, but he will no 
doubt be home soon now, and, meantime, I have written to his 
banker’s for his address.” 

It was all very well for papa to talk in this off-hand style, and 
to pretend to be perfectly satisfied. I knew better, and if I had 
not, his manner at breakfast on the following morning would have 
convinced me of his amiable hypocrisy. 

During the meal his hand trembled so, and his dear old face was 
80 grave and long, that I knew at once he was distressed and un- 


Ppy. 
What is it, papa?” I said, at length, unable to restrain my 


curiosity any longer. 
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“JT have heard from Messrs. Glyn and Co.,” he answered, 
“They say they are not acquainted with Raymond’s address, He 
drew out a heavy, an unnecessarily heavy, sum, I think, before 
leaving England, and he has never written to them or drawn 
money on them since. It certainly is strange.” 

“ Oh, papa, what shall we do?” 

“T consider it my duty, under the circumstances, Louisa, to take 
immediate steps. i shall to-day communicate with the authorities 
at Scotland-yard, and with some other influential persons; and 
here is an advertisement I have drawn up and am about to send to 
the Times.” 

And he gave me a sheet of paper on which this was written: 

“Captain Raymond Brown.—If these lines shouid catch the eye 
of this-gentlemen, he is earnestly requested to communicate imme- 
diately with Arthur Anson, Esq., solicitor, No. —, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, and any person furnishing information of his whereabouts 
shall receive 100/. reward.” 

After this notice was sent off, days and days, even weeks and 
weeks, elapsed without our gaining the smallest tidings of the 
missing one. All the efforts of the London police seemed in 
vain. 

One morning, however, Sygraves announced that Mr. Dollaky, 
the great detective, whose services papa had from the first secured, 
had arrived. 

You may fancy what a sensation the news created. We were 
wild to know what he had got to say. I peeped out of the door 
and saw him cross the inner hall into the library. I was rather 
disappointed with his appearance. From constantly reading about 
wonderful detectives in novels, I had expected to see a keen, ferret- 
eyed man, creeping noiselessly about like a cat, but instead of that 
Mr. Dollaky was more like a respectable farmer, with a bluff, 
honest John Bull face, and with eyes by no means ferret-eyed or 
remarkable. He was a long time closeted with papa—so long that 
I began to think he would never go. 

At last I heard the door bang and the bell ring, and knew that 
he had departed. Papa then came into my boudoir with an ex- 

— on his face which I should characterise as grave yet re 
ieved. 


: ” y Dollaky has succeeded in obtaining traces of your cousin,” 
e said, 

“Oh, papa, I am so glad!” I replied. 

“There is not much cause for congratulation, Louisa,” papa 
continued, in a dry tone of voice. “ When Raymond left London, 
he went, it appears, successively to Homburg and Spa; from the 
latter place he made his way to Bremen, whence he sailed for 


” 


ornia. 
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« California” I ejaculated, surprised at the eccentricity of his 
movements. ‘ ‘ . 
“Yes, dear, to California. Mr. pray ascertained, to my 
great regret, that he staked and won heavy sums of money 
at the German gambling-tables, before leaving for the New 
World.” 

«Qh, papa, but that was so unlike him!” I remonstrated. 

“You may think so, my dear, but I am grieved to say I have 
to give you further most unpleasant information. You have had 
a great escape, Louisa,” papa went on to say. “ Your cousin is 
wholly unworthy of you.” 

“J don’t know that!” I exclaimed, with some warmth; “ al- 
though I did not care for Cousin Raymond in the way you wished, 
I will not be unjust to him. I believe he was a good and honour- 
able man.” 

“Stop, Louisa,” said papa, “and learn how deceitful are ap- 
peatances. I have reason to believe that Captain Brown was 
married a month after he had proposed to you.” 

“T will not believe it,” I retorted, indignantly. 

“But it is, I fear, too true, my child. Mr, Dollaky saw and 
spoke to the landlord of the hotel at Homburg at which Raymond 
was staying. He had a young woman with him, who passed as 
his wife, at all events—and stay, look at this——~” 

_ Here papa put into my hand a pocket-handkerchief. It bore 
in — Cousin Raymond’s name, plainly written in mark- 
ing-ink, 

“The landlord informed Mr. Dollaky that Raymond had left 
this behind him.” 

“ And is this all you have to tell me, papa,” I said, wearily, as, 
omy the handkerchief in my hand, I no longer refused to believe 

€ story. 

- Only this, dear: Mr. Dollaky has ascertained that your un- 

worthy cousin and his wife safely arrived at their destination, and 
are at this very moment living in San Francisco. And now, 
Louisa, let us dismiss this subject for ever from our thoughts. 
oe Brown is a disgrace to our family, and will never, I trust 
and believe, inherit my title. Henry must and shall marry.” 
I left the room inexpressibly hurt and indignant at the tidings 
Thad heard. The man then who had professed his love for me, 
was, I now perceived, an unprincipled profligate, and, worse still, 
a hypocrite of the deepest dye. 

But apart from my feelings of injured amour-propre, I was un- 
speakably perplexed and astonished. 


‘waymond be living, I reflected, what was the apparition in 
¢ railway carriage ? 


Had I in truth been dreaming ? 
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In my dilemma, I was driven at last to ponder over Edmonds 
suggestion, which I thought at first too absurd for serious congj- 
deration. She maintained that I had seen a “ wraith,” or “ double,” 
as she expressed it, and, in support of her theory, brought me 
book named the “ Night Side of Nature,” in which there was, 
whole chapter about these dreadful beings, or “ Doppelgangers,” 
as they are called in it. It made me quite creepy all over to read 
it, and I gave it her back again with a shudder. 

“Let me hear no more on the subject, Edmonds,” I said, deci- 
sively ; “ God will in His own good time clear up the mystery that 
surrounds us.” 

I was not sorry to return to town the following spring, and to 
find myself in our old quarters at Hill-street. Somehow or other, 
if there is any place in the world “eT for a person whose nerves 
have been shaken in the way mine had been, I believe it is London, 
Amongst the bustle and turmoil of life, in the midst of the gaiety 
of a London season, every thought bordering on the supernatural 
seems out of place. Where the partition walls are so dreadfully 
thin, and where gas-lamps flicker all night outside one’s windows, 
and passengers tramp throughout the small hours along the street, 
the idea of anything of the sort seems ridiculous. In fact, this 
world is so very palpable to one’s senses, that, under its influence, 
every impression connected with another one seems to fade and 
vanish away. And then, I think, the being well laughed at 
gradually did me good—incredulity is catching—and I was per 
sistently exposed to so much of it, that at last I began, bit by bit, 
to lose faith in the truth of my own story. 

“So your ghost has come to life again in the New World!” my 
brother Henry would jestingly remark. 

To this, what reply could I possibly give? 

“Never mind, Louisa,” he would continue, seeing me sans re- 
sponse. ‘‘You are not the first person who has been im 
upon by your imagination, and I dare say you will not be the last 
one. For my part, I attribute such hallucinations as yours to the 
literature of the present day, which teems with spiritual (often 
spirit-ual no doubt in another sense) experiences, accounts of table- 
rappings, ghost-knockings, and such-like abominably idiotical 
trash, which I have no doubt you have been reading about m 
various publications. If I had my way, all this stuff should be 
suppressed with a strong hand (why not create the office of inspector 
of magazines, as has been proposed ?), as calculated to injure the 
minds of the rising generation; and as to “mediums,” electro 
biologists, “seers,” and spiritualists in general, I would shut them 
all up in a lunatic asylum as by no means harmless madmen.” 


Henry is always so absurdly violent. 
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It was one day, or rather evening, at Lady Herriker’s ball, in 
Park-street, that, after a rapid walse round her small, crowded 
drawing-room, I was fortunate enough to espy a vacant chair in a 
secluded corner. Of course I took possession of it at once, for 
these articles of furniture are, as every one knows, as rare as 
nixes at London parties. As I sat down, I saw that Mrs. 
Peanleigh was occupying the next chair. She is rather a friend of 
mine, but I had not seen her before that season. It appeared, 
however, that she had, owing to my dreadful notoriety, heard all 
about me. 

“ You must come and see me,” she said, after the first greetings 
were over, “ and relate to me all your wonderful adventures. Or 
stay, should you mind telling me a little about them now?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Rashleigh,” I expostulated, “I am so sick of the 
whole subject! But if I must, I must.” 

And I sketched the affair out as succinctly as I could. 

While I was doing so, I noticed that my partner (a tall, dark 
man, to whom I had been just introduced, al whose name I did 
not catch), who remained standing near me, had the air of listen- 
ing with much interest to my narrative, and when at his request I 
rose to take one more turn round the room, before the conclusion 
of the music, he said : 

“T hope you will excuse my overhearing what you have been 
saying, and that you do not consider it a secret.” 

“Oh no, not at all,” I answered, wearily. 

“Because,” he resumed, “it interests me much, May I ask 
what sort of a looking person Captain Raymond Brown is?” 

“He is very handsome,” I replied, “ tall, and fair, with curly 
auburn hair.” 

“Has he lost a finger on the left hand?’ my unknown and 
curious interrogator inquired. 

. “Certainly not,” 1 replied, somewhat surprised at the ques- 
on, 

“Does he wear a wig?” the pertinacious man went on. 

“Nothing of the sort,” I answered, dryly, as I sauntered up to 
my chaperone, Lady Pakerly, and bowed slightly, in token that 


our dance was at an end. 
But he would not be shaken off 
I fear Lady Herriker hardly mentioned my name to you when 


the presented me,” he said. “I am Mr. Anderson, and I have just 
come from America.” 


- Oh, indeed !” I replied, coldly. 
And from California,” he added. “ And I have seen Captain 
ymond Brown in San Francisco, and he is not much like your 
mption of him.” 
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“ How so?” I asked. 

“In the first place he has lost a finger on the left hand; in the 
next, I feel seats he wears a wig. And—and——” 

“Oh, pray go on,” I said, eagerly. 

“Then, if you will pardon me for saying so, the character of this 
Captain Raymond Brown, and the estimation in which he is held 
in San Francisco, render it impossible in my opinion that he can 
be your missing relative.” 

“Do speak to papa about it,” I said, much agitated. “I should 
be so much obliged.” 

“T will do myself the pleasure of calling,” he replied. “ Will 
to-morrow, at three o'clock, be a convenient hour, and will you 
give me your father’s name and address ?” 

I said papa would be very glad to see him at the time he named, 
and gave him the particulars he asked for. 

e then bowed and left me. 

“ What could it all mean?’ I said to myself, as I put my head 
upon my pillow that night. My pulses throbbed wildly as I 
endeavoured in vain to answer the question. The detective had 
traced Cousin Raymond to San Taaiion and here was 
stranger declaring that Cousin Raymond was not Cousin Ray- 
mond. 

“Tt is useless to puzzle over such riddles as these,” I repeated 
to myself, as in very weariness I turned round and prepared to go 
to sleep. 

Sure enough, the next day Mr. Anderson drove up at the 
appointed hour, and was duly closetted with papa, and the result 
of the interview was that Mr. Dollaky was sent for in haste; and 
I believe the American minister was communicated with. 

Papa would not, however, say much about it to me. He pre- 
tended to believe that Mr. Anderson had made a mistake, and 
that he had not really seen Captain Brown at San Francisco, but 
some other person whom he had taken for him; but I could see 
that in reality the news he had received had made a great im- 
pression on him, and, indeed, he would hardly have taken the 
measures I have mentioned, if it had been otherwise. 

Still nothing seemed to come of it all. The season began t 
wane and autumn again drew near. 

Of course I had no wish to revisit the Continent again, and it 
was just arranged that we should all go to Scotland for the shoot 
ing, when one morning Mr. Anson, papa’s solicitor, arrived, look 
ing very hot and excited, and was shown into the dining-room, 
where we were finishing our meal. 

In his hand he held a crumpled old newspaper, which turned 
out to be the California Herald and San Francisco Daily Adve 
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tiser. He drew our attention to the following paragraph, which 
I copy word for word from the newspaper now lying before me: 


« Arrest OF A NOTORIOUS SWINDLER. 

“Qhiefly in consequence of an advertisement in the London 
Times, a man who calls himself Captain Raymond Brown, but 
who has been identified as formerly owning to the aliases of Bill 
Buggs, otherwise Major Howard, otherwise the London Dandy, 
&c., was brought up this morning before Mr, Anketell, the police 
magistrate in Utah-street, accompanied by a female, whom he has 
long passed off as his wife, charged with a systematic course of 
swindling by means of forged handwriting, It is stated also that 
documents and other property have been seized in his apartments 
which lead to a suspicion on the part of the F sapes-'y at he is 
implicated in other still more serious crimes. e will, however, 
say no more on this head at present, inasmuch as the investigation 
is still proceeding.” 


“Just what I tald you, my lord,” Mr. Anson remarked, when 
he had finished the perusal of this notice. “TI felt sure, from Mr. 
Anderson’s statement, that somebody was impersonating your 
nephew in America.” 

“Thank God we sent Mr. Dollaky when we did,” papa said, 
much moved. His evidence will materially aid the MF o-+'s0 in 
unravelling this unhappy business, But can we do nothing here? 
There has been foul play, I fear, and my poor nephew has been a 
victim.” 

“Oh, papa,” I could not help interrupting him by saying, 
“IT may be right after all; he may have been murdered, and in 
the very railway carriage I was travelling in.” 

“Or in the tunnel through which you were passing,” observed 
Mr. Anson, meditatively. 

“Oh, Mr. Anson,” I said, delighted to find I had got a believer 
and an ally at last, “ persuade papa to have it searched.” 

“Indeed, my lord, I think it might be well to comply with 
y Louisa’s suggestion. Besides, it can easily be done, and at 
once, 

“Be it so, Mr. Anson,” papa replied, carelessly; “ but I myself 
anticipate little benefit from the proceeding.” 

I impressed upon Mr. Anson before he left the necessity of 
acting immediately, and so well did he respond to my wishes, that 
he himself left town on that very Tuesday (1 take the dates from 
ie. diary), and on the succeeding Friday papa received the fol- 


wing letter from him, which he has given me to copy : 


Pp 2 
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‘* Hotel des Trois Rois, Basle, August 3, 1869, 


“My Lorp,—I beg to inform you that the Laufelfingen tunnel 
has been searched, in accordance with your instructions, and that 
the remains of a human body have been discovered in it. These 
remains are very fragmentary, as from their position it is evident 
that the corpse must have been crushed after being completely 
severed in more than one place by the passing trains. The now 
and mouth of the face is covered witha substance which Dr, Zur 
fingel, after analysation, identifies as pitch. The clothes are in» 
dilapidated a condition that there can be little hope of identifying 
them. No watch or other personal articles whatever have been 
discovered on or near the remains. 

“In conclusion, I have to inform your lordship that these latter 
are in possession of the Swiss authorities, who have expressed their 
intention of retaining them, pending further instructions, 

“Should your lordship consider, under the circumstances, that 
there is cause to suppose the mutilated fragments I have alluded 
to are likely to be those of your lamented nephew (of whose death, 
however, it must be recollected, there is no actual proof), I would 
suggest placing your reasons for this opinion in the hands of the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and applying at the same time 
through him for the transfer of the same to you. I have alread 
taken it upon myself to arrange for their transmission to England, 
in case your lordship’s requisition is complied with. 

“T am, my lord, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“A. ANSON.” 


My readers will have little difficulty in imagining my feelings 
on reading this letter, and on finding that my worst forebodings 
were realised. Would to Heaven my discredited story had not 
received such a corroboration! For I never doubted for an instant 
that the poor fragments discovered in the Laufelfingen tunnel 
were Raymond’s; and, if so, it followed as a matter of course that 
the mysterious—shade—apparition—or whatever it ought to be 
called, was no dream, but a strange reality. 

The knowledge of this was a great shock to me, from which J 
have not, and probably never shall, entirely recover. 

Nor was the effect of Mr. Anson’s letter less felt by others. 

Those of my relations and friends who had hitherto jeered # 
and ridiculed my statements were ashamed to do so any longer @ 
the face of the facts which now so strongly supported them. 
Whether “ghosts were,” as Henry asserted, “an anachronism ™ 
the century in which telegraphs were invented and patent night 
lights burnt,” was immaterial when their appearance was op 
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gach a chain of circumstantial evidence as now existed. If he, 
and people like him, were too obstinate to credit, or to allow that 
credited my story, they, at all events, necessarily felt their 
former pofition of contemptuous pte no longer tenable, 
[have just said that I did not doubt that the poor fragments 
discovered were those of my ee, True. But what 


actual evidence was there of this? None. So that when papa, 
after going to Basle and personally inspecting them, satisfied him- 
self that identification was impossible, one could hardly feel sur- 
_ at the authorities refusing, as they did, to make them over to 

im, and helpless, we could do no more than await further events, 
But the suspense did not last long. The very next mail from 
America brought us the dénouement of the whole affair. 

In the house occupied by the wretch who had assumed Ray- 
mond’s name were found a great many articles that had belonged 
to my poor cousin; amongst others, his watch, and many of his 

‘TS. 
eThe prisoner, upon being asked as to how he had become pos- 
sessed of the property in question, had at first refused to give any 

lanation whatever; but finding that the woman with whom he 
had been living (and who turned out to be a person of a notoriously 
bad character) showed symptoms of “turning queen’s evidence,” 
as I think they call it, he changed his mind, and announced his 
intention of confessing everything. 

And oh, what a dreadful revelation it was! I dare say man 
Americans who read this will well remember how full the Califor- 
man papers of the day were of its harrowing details, whilst even in 
New York it formed the staple subject of conversation for the time. 
Besides the murder of poor Raymond, it appeared that the pri- 
toner had been implicated in two other crimes of the same nature. 
_ I don’t think I can do better than give the murderer’s confession 
in his own words, by reprinting them, verbatim, as they appear in 
the California Herald of October 16, 1869. 


“I saw” (he says, after having received his sentence) “ Captain 
Brown first at Paris. I noticed him pull a pocket-book out of his 
ket on one occasion, and saw that it was full of bank-notes. 
e thought came to me from the devil that I would steal them, 
but I was unable to do so. Ithen determined, as the captain was 
ving Paris, to follow him. I followed him to Basle, but owing 
to the care with which he kept his pocket-book in his breast- 
pocket, and which convinced me it was of considerable value, I 
me unable to get hold of it. 
I got into the railway carriage with him at Basle ; there was no 
one else in it. When we got to the Laufelfingen tunnel the 
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captain was asleep. I saw there was no other way, so I applied 
handkerchief <a saturated with chloroform to his Baer 
in this state, and he never came to. 

“T then stuck a plaster over his nose and mouth, which I had 
provided, rifled his pockets, and with great difficulty managed t 
get the body out of the window. I heard it fall down upon the 
next line of rail. 

“ When we arrived at Lucerne, I possessed myself of the cap. 
tain’s luggage. No one was any the wiser. I spent a day or two 
afterwards at Homburg and Spa, and passed as Captain Raymond 
Brown, to whom, with the aid of a wig, I bore some resemblance, 
My luck was good, and having trebled the sym that I had secured 
in the pocket-book at the gaming-tables, [ lost no time in leaving 
for America by the fivst opportunity. 

“The reason I assumed Copenia Brown’s name was that I had 
previously got into another difficulty, and the police were in m 
tracks. By doing so I quite threw them out. I intended tore 
form after leaving Europe, but luck would not let me. I got into 
a dispute with some pals, and one of them peached on me. And 
before I saw the advertisement in the paper I was nabbed by the 
police—that’s all.” 


I will only add that the man was duly executed; and that in 
consequence of his confession, the remains discovered in the tunnel 
of Laufelfingen were duly made over to papa and decently in 
terred in our family vault. 

And now, having told my sad family tragedy to the best of my 
ability, but I fear in a sad rambling way, I leave it to my reader 
themselves to judge what it was I saw in the tunnel of Laufeb 
fingen, assuring them, once more, that these incidents are “No 
Fiction,” 











ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
Avevst 18, 1870. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF A. DUNOCKER. 
By JENNETT HuMPHREYs. 
THE pale eve sinks to night. Thick lain, 


Their bleeding forms on grassy pillows spread, 
The havoc done, the land their gain, 
In victors’ noble stillness sleep the dead. 


The mute night cowers low. The pall 

She weaves and stiffens, like new death appears. 
Athwart it—hist |—comes war-steeds’ fall, 

With hoof-tread hushed, with riders raining tears. 


His blanched head bare, one leads, He stays. 
‘Tis Wilhelm, Hero, King of Fatherland ! 

With Heaven’s high arch the dome, he prays, 
His sad eyes greeting, and a lifted hand. 


“Q God! who seest these wasted sons, 
Their life-blood trod to soil for which they die, 
O grant it wins where chill it runs, 
And wins—re-won—for all eternity ! 


“ This battle, waged ’neath night’s still sky, 
O grant it, Lord, the last tired earth may see! 
Let glad peace come! And heed our cry, 
‘Be Deutschland one again, one, whole, and free! ” 


A thousand hear. They stir the air, 





Past green turf stained, past trees that guard and warn, 


As lip and lip sigh ovt the prayer, 
As eyes bend low, as hearts aspire, yet mourn. 


It mounts, high wafting, sweetly borne 
By angels to the home of Him implored. 

And lo! a star, from Heaven's face torn, 
Descends, and brings the “ Amen” of the Lord! 
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SPEICHERN, GORZE, AND GRAVELOTTE.* 


Mr. WINN was at that pleasant resort for invalids—Kreuznach- 
on-the-Nahe—when the French took umbrage at the Hohenzollern 
candidature. There was a panic, but whilst most nationalities fi 
Mr. Winn sped up the valley of the Nahe to Saarbruck to obtain 

itive information. The accumulation of troops on outpost duty, 
the unloading of ammunition and stores, and the long trains full of 
mobilising men, fully satisfied him as to the reality of the impend- 
ing struggle, had not the courtesy of Prussian officers soon placed 
him au courant with impending events. The only thing the 
Prussians expressed wonder at was that the French had not taken 
any aggressive steps, as at that time the Prussian frontier was 
almost wholly undefended—a want of promptness on their part for 
which they had afterwards deeply to atone. 

Those pickets of Uhlans, of whose petty skirmishes so much was 
heard at the onset, and whose prowess in humbling town councils 
and levying requisitions remained still to be developed, were alread 
on patrol, and the enemy was advancing towards Saarbruck itse 
from the direction of Forbach. 

After a brief delay, Mr. Winn obtained a pass from General von 
Gében to carry him without let or hindrance wherever went the 
8th Army Corps. He joined near Saarbruck, which had been 
evacuated by the Prussians on the 2nd of August. The Prussians, 
Mr. Winn assures us, did not muster more than fifteen hundred 
strong, and never had the slightest intention of holding the place. 
Neither did the French occupy a town lying in a valley and not 
suited for defence, but they held the heights of Speichern, with a 
division under General Froissard. 

The Prussians, to storm this position, had to march across a 
valley some fourteen hundred yards wide under a most galling fire. 
The heights again consisted of three tiers, so that being driven 
from one, the French retired to the next, and finally to the crest. 
Fortunately for the Prussians, the French were left by their generals 
with a most inadequate supply of artillery, one of the most unac- 
countable mistakes which have marked French generalship as 8 
main cause of the disasters to the imperial armies in this campaign. 
Then, again, the Prussians, repulsed at first, kept, according to an 








* What I Saw of the War at the Battles of Speichern, Gorze, and Gravelotte. 
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invariable system, bringing up fresh troops and artillery, until the 
French, who were left without supports, were driven from the 
ights. 

oe oe now,” says Mr. Winn, “in case the same thought may 
strike you, reader, that struck me on surveying the heights after 
the battle of Speichern—viz., ‘ How could such a position have 
been carried except by an enormously overwhelming force?’ I will 
tell you what a French wounded sergeant said to me the next day. 
He said, ‘True, sir, the Prussians began the attack with a small 
force, and we drove them down; but they had artillery, and could 
bring up, as they did towards the end of the day, reserves sufficient 
to surround us.’ He added, almost in tears, ‘On the contrary with 
us, our generals left us with no reserve écheloned in our rear except 
at a great distance, so that they came 4! only in time to assist, or 
rather impede, us in our flight.’ This has since turned out to be 
a true explanation of the case.” 

Mr. Winn took shelter during the battle in a ravine to the right 
of the French position. Many Prussians afterwards tried to reach 
the same spot, and most had to crawl there, wounded by the terrible 
fire poured down on them as they approached. One poor fellow, 
struck in the knee, could not get to shelter. It was on this occa- 
sion that the gallant Sir Randall Roberts darted out and brought 
the wounded man in on his back. “One of the bravest,” says Mr. 
Winn, “and least known deeds of the whole campaign.” The same 
evening Forbach was taken by assault, and the mayor told Mr, 
Winn what is scarcely credible, that out of a whole battalion of 
Chasseurs de Vincennes—the élite of French infantry—only three 
were left alive. 

We pass over the horrors of the battle-field. ‘Those who can 
read them without a tear dimming the eye are happy Stoics. Mr. 
Winn and his gallant friend were invited by Lieutenant-Colonel 
von Henning and Major Gilsa, of the 33rd Regiment, to share their 
bivouac and food as long as the war lasted. “The reader,” says 
Mr. Winn, “must remember that this was more for them to offer 
than if they had asked us to stay at their homes for six months in 
time of peace. Food was scanty enough, and tents were not 
many.” 

An excursion to Saarbruck from Speichern, in order to obtain a 
bed for one night, led to many subsequent misadventures, for on 
their return the 8th Army Corps had moved on to Lauterbach. Here, 

wever, they found the 33rd bivouacked in huts extemporised of 

ches of beech, in a beautiful wood, and sorrow, pain, cold, and 
unger were exchanged for comfort and even mirth. From Lauter- 
bach, the 8th Army Corps marched on the 12th of August to 
isler, and on the 13th to Bionville. On the 14th the 
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Prussian 1st Army Corps, supported by the 7th, attacked the 
French in a strong position at Lauvallier in front of Metz, and 
suffered severe losses. Mr. Winn was far away in the rear, and 
“ what I saw,” he says, with graphic naiveté, “was this: a glorious 
sunset, the sun having just hidden half of himself in the horizon 
due west of the fight; bomb after bomb bursting in the air, and 
seeming many of them to explode right on him; and between me 
and all this a beautiful country, such as you might see in the weald 
of Kent, or any other of our code shires. Sometimes the breége 
brought with it the sound of strife very plainly, even the rattle of 
musketry; at others you could hear no noise; and the shells, as 
they broke in the air with a soft, harmless look, made me think of 
giants with giant pipes amusing themselves bubble-blowing.” As 
only a few pages betore we had read of a corpse bent into a curve, 
its face quite black, and “the whole swollen into the size of 4 
giant,” the comparison obtains a practical application, 

During the diversion caused by this fight, Prince Frederick 
Charles executed a flank movement to the south of Metz, and 
crossed the Moselle at Pont-au-Mousson without firing a shot, 
The 8th Army Corps fell back accordingly to the south-west, and 
the 33rd Regiment arrived in the afternoon of the 16th at Gorze, 
in time to witness what Mr. Winn says must be considered the 
most important portion of the most important struggle of the cam- 
paign. Besides himself and his companion, the athletic major, 
there was only one other Englishman present, Captain Seton, of 
the 102nd Fusilier Regiment. 

The 33rd did not arrive until two o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the battle had already raged for five hours. Marshal Bazaine’s 
army had been first confronted by the cavalry of the 3rd Army 
Corps at Mars la Tour when retreating on Verdun. It was not 
till this splendid body of horsemen had kept the whole French 
army in cheek for five hours that the infantry of the same corps 
could be brought up by the Bois des Ognons. At first one, then 
three, and at last four, regiments of Prussians* advanced thence in 
skirmishing order, covered by artillery, and gained ground foot by 
foot, although opposed by the grenadier, voltigeur, and chasseuts 
i pied of the Imperial Guard and the mitrailleurs of the artillery. 
About six in the evening, the 8th and 9th Army Corps, and the 
10th German Corps, came up, and by eight o’clock the Freneh 
began to give way, retiring at night on the strong position 
of St. Hubert. Mr. Winn passed the night on the top of a hil 


nee 





* It must be borne in mind that a Prussian regiment is composed of three 
battalions, each ae ten hundred and fifty men rank and file, or som 
three thousand one hundred and fifty strong. 
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between Gotze and the wood ‘of onions, amid the groans of the 
wounded and the dying, These from men wounded in the wood 
by the shrapnell and shell poured into it by the artillery of the 
Imperial Guard. 

ife is life under any circumstances, and next morning, not- 
withstanding the horrors of the night, hunger bade a retreat to 
Gorze. The road, not much over a mile, was encumbered with 
wounded, and blood, we are told, was TT running down the 
hill to the town. There were in and around the town eighteen 
thousand French and Prussian wounded. Nothing could be ob- 
tained to eat, and our countrymen breakfasted upon the biscuit in 
a wounded French corporal’s knapsack, who only claimed out of 
its contents a letter wherewith to soothe his dying pangs. 

Once at Gorze, they made the house of a M. Jaquin, a wine 
merchant, whom they had incidentally saved from wholesale 

lunder, their head-quarters, and the account of a visit paid to the 
ttle-field the next day is as touching-a record of the horrors of 
war as was perhaps ever penned. 

The day after that (August 18) was the day of the battle of 
Gravelotte. The French army was deployed in line of battle 
along the road from Metz to Verdun, and the farms of St. Hubert 
and Moscau were not, Mr. Winn says, as is generally supposed, 
the centre of the position, so much as the centre of their left, 
which was supported by the forts of Plappeville and of Mont St. 
Quentin. Besides being at a considerable elevation, the Germans 
had to reach this position to cross a deep glen some hundred yards 
wide, and some thousand yards distant from the Thionville road, 
which was lined with tirailleurs. Gravelotte, which constituted 
the centre of the Prussian position to the right, was held by the 
8th Army Corps. There were four army corps engaged and two 
in Teserve, one in the rear of Gravelotte, the other in the wood of 
onions, which had to be called upon towards the close of the day. 
There were thus some two hundred and thirty-one thousand 
Prussian troops opposed to not more than half that number of 
French. 

An attempt was made on the enemy’s right, at the onset, in the 
hope of drawing Bazaine from his strong position at St. Hubert 
and Moscau, and with this view the artillery of the Guard opened 
fire on the nght of the French position and on the hamlet of Mal- 
maison. But the French not only returning this fire, but also 
opening from earthworks on the Thionville road upon the 7th 
Army Corps in the wood of onions, showing that they had un- 
masked the plan, an order was given for a general attack, and an 
hour after the first shot had been fired, the action had become 
General, and extended over a line of about two miles. The 
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village of Verneville being in flames, the French retired to some 
houses on the road between Gravelotte and St. Hubert, and at 
three o’clock Malmaison was taken, but still the Prussians made 
but little progress, owing to the destructive effects of the mitrail- 
leurs. The houses on the Verdun road were, however, gradually 
rendered untenable by the precision of the Prussian artillery, and 
the whole French line was thrown back upon an inner line of 
rifle-pits. Late in the afternoon, when it was getting dusk, and 
the fire had slackened, a sudden fire was opened along the wholé 
French line, as they advanced from their rifle-pits, and took pos. 
session of their original position. The Prussians were _panic- 
stricken, and our countrymen going down the hill at the time to 
the assistance of Major Gilsa, who lay wounded at avold mill at the 
bottom of the valley, a shell burst so close to them, that Sir Randall 
Roberts had two ribs broken by the stones driven about. So great 
was the panic, that the king was obliged to rally his flying troo 
in person, and to bring up supports. Had the French oll 
followed up their momentary advantage, the issue might have 
been different, but they were satisfied with regaining their posi- 
tion of the morning. Here-they continued to fight against fresh 
troops, as splendidly as they had all through the day, and it was 
not until twelve o'clock that they were again driven from the 
Thionville road, and St. Hubert was captured by the 33rd and 
69th Regiments, and at two in the morning the 2nd Army Corps 
obtained possession of Moscau and the rifle-pits. Bazaine’s right 
had been turned at St. Privat at an earlier hour by the Guards and 
the 9th Army Corps, so he had not now a point to hold, and was 
compelled to retire on Metz. It was a fearful battle—a real 
slaughter-field (schlactfeld), as the Germans significantly call it— 
no less remarkable for the endurance shown, as fcr the stubborn 
fighting qualities of the two nations. The Prussian loss was esti- 
mated at from seven to nine thousand. It was at Gravelotte, as it 
has been at most decisive engagements fought during the present 
war. The French were outnumbered. 

This, Mr. Winn says, is, in fact, the only solution thet, offers 
itself in explanation of the complete defeat the French sustained. 
The same fatal error which prevailed at the onset under the 
empire of dividing the F wort forces into so many army Corps, 
instead of concentrating-them into one or two, has been upheld 
by the government of national defence. There have been, and 
are, army corps fighting in the north, in the west, in the south, 
and in the east, as well as in Paris—five in number, under com 
manders, having little or no collusion, and frequently changed, 
besides the troops cooped up in the defence of strong places, 
instead of, at the most, two army corps in the field ; and the 
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result will most probably be, that the French will be beaten in 
tail. 

“i is not to be supposed that the interest of Mr. Winn’s book 
ends with the battles of Speichern, Gorze, and Gravelotte. A 
good map assists very much the comprehension of the two latter 
engagements, which followed so close upon one another, that at 
first it was difficult to understand what had really taken place. 
Mr. Winn’s work will always possess historical value in this 
respect. But he also assisted, as the French have it, at the invest- 
ment and the early part of the siege of Metz, and his experiences 
of war, and of the strange, adventurous, and sad scenes that it 
entails, are full of the deepest interest, and are exceedingly well 
told. “When will the day come,” he asks, “ that shall see the last 
of this little pest of civilisation? When will nations cease to 
deprive each other’s little ones of their fathers?’ With the ex- 
ception of the first “little,” to which expression we decidedly 
object, most heartily do we echo the sentiment. Mr. Winn does 
not spare the present do-nothing ministry. He tells us that both 
Prussian and French officers of high rank held that a firm protest 
on the part of England at the onset would have prevented the 
war. This is a fearful responsibility. Mr. Winn also defends 
Germany in its proposed annexation of Lorraine and Alsace. 
“Can it,” he argues, “ be said, according to the laws of reason or 
Justice, because the French choose to continue the struggle, rather 
than yield what they have fairly lost, that therefore the King of 
Prussia is cruel to continue the war, or that Count Bismarck shows 
himself greedy of territorial acquisition because his terms of peace 
are simply the only terms that could possibly insure a lasting one?” 
Mr. Winn, however, suggests as an alternative that Count Bis- 
marck might secure protection for his country by annexing the 
northern halves of Lorraine and Alsace with Metz, and giving up 
Strasbourg and the southern halves. We have before advocated, 
what we still believe to be a more feasible arrangement, a com- 
promise, by which the Upper Meuse, including Toul and Nance 

upon the Upper Moselle, and Franche-Comté, should be left to 
France, whilst the German frontier should stretch from Metz, by 
Marsal, to the Vosges. Germany would never be secure without 
Strasbourg; but it is very questionable if holding any part of 
Lorraine will not be a perpetual sore and a grievance, ever en- 
tailing covert or open hostilities. 






























THE ADVENTURES OF A FARCE. 


Boox I. 
IV. 


VIVE LA BOHEME, 


Loox ye. If my opening chapters appear fragmentary and 
unconnected—if the general effect of them (saving only in the 
matter of brilliance) is kaleidoscopy, there is still much excuse to 
be urged for the short-coming. Indeed, they would never have 
been written at all were it not for my over-anxiety to assert the 
incontestable respectability of my antecedents. Is it my fault 
that 1 was born within the confines of Bohemia; or my author's 
fault that he gradually and unconsciously became a recognised 
inhabitant of that undesirable region? I trow not. 

Of that same undesirable region there has been much written 
and said in late years by whilom inhabitants. Many jubilant 
paragraphs have ee indited concerning the beauties of the 
country; and exaggerated—or why not say misleading ?—praise 
has been bestowed upon the dwellers therein. Yet I never knew 
a Bohemian who, the chance being afforded him of removing his 
quarters, did not incontinently embrace it, regarding it through all 
his after-life as a God-sent accident. Men sing of its loveliness 
and its liberty. Fudge! Before now prisoners have hugged their 
fetters in quite an affecting manner. The fact is, Dr. Johnson's 

bolic Caledonian did not regard with more intense satisfaction 
the high-road leading to London, than your most brilliant 
Bohemian regards the main thoroughfares affording him exodus 
and life. I could overpower you with cases in point. There was 
young Rubens—son of Rubens of Mincing-lane, whose worthy 
parent cut him off with a shilling on ascertaining his determination 
to follow art. 

“T offer you position and respectability. I give you a decent 
prospect of eventual partnership and wealth. You may become 
lord mayor of London,” said old Rubens, 

“A fig for your lord mayoralty,” said young Rubens, helping 
himself to one of the dry luxuries alluded to from an adjacent box. 
“ My ambition is not bounded by turtle-soup and ginger-bread 
coaches.” 

“Then damn you and your ambition; and take your hand 
away from them figs,” said old Rubens. 
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“Father!” exclaimed Tom, who perhaps wasn’t quite prepared 
for this decided turn of events. ; 

«Don’t ‘father’ me,” said his parent; “if you’re agoin’ to foller 
art, foller art, and get art to keep you. I won't. And you may 
gs well make up your mind about it now. 

« My mind is made up,” said the ungrateful young fig merchant. 

« That’s spoken like my own sun. You'll stop in the countin’- 
house? Eh? You'll foller commerce?’ 

“No, father—art.” 

“Then I wish you a very good mornin’.” 

“Good morning, sir,” said young Rubens, and stalked out of 
the office with the air of an emperor. 

He made tracks for Bohemia, and became quite naturalised in 
time. Often and often has he sat in the Peveril’s studio smoking 
long pipes and drinking beer out of tall pewter. He was a gay, 
handsome, young fellow, with a great mass of light hair brushed 
back with a studied negligence. His face was beautiful enough 
for a woman, and his blue eyes seemed to beam with good temper. 
And yet to listen to the sentiments indulged in by that begutiful 
boy would make your blood run cold. Talk of democrats, and 
republicans, and free-thinkers!. He would have shamed the most 
blatant of them all. He used to rave about society and its laws. 
And sometimes used to rave about divinity and tts laws. But he 
wouldn’t be bound in any of their shackles—not he! And so he 
went about with holes in the elbows of his velveteen shooting- 
coat, and an old sombrero jauntily flung on the wavy masses of 
his golden locks, regarding himself as a martyr—if not as a hero, 
Suddenly his visits to Charlotte-street ceased. ‘The cause soon 
transpired. My author was conveying me to the Strand one day, 
and, happening to be in Trafalgar-square, he was accosted by a 
young gentleman most elaborately habited in faultless coat, boots 
iting like gloves, and gloves fitting like skin. A hat, dazzling 
with very excess of nap, surmounted closely-cut and agreeably 
scented hair. Peveril was astounded. 

“ Haven't “we heard of my luck, old boy?’ exclaimed Tom 
Rubens. “I’ve got the travelling studentship, and the governor's 
stumped up like a jolly old brick, and——” 

“And so you've turned swell and cut your old acquaintances,” 
retorted Bill, who could hardly recognise in the gorgeous appari- 
tion the seedy democrat of six weeks ago. 

“Nonsense, Peveril. My time has not been my own. I've 
gone home, you know. But let’s repair to the most adjacent 
shrine of Bacchus, and I’ll tell you all about it.” 


And so they repaired; but Rubens never again dwelt in 
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Aye! they sing of the beauty of the land, and bore us with up. 
stinted reflection on its joys. But they never commit themselves 
by- drawing up a definite description of the paradise. I propoge 
to supply the inevitable omission. Thus: 


BouEMIA: 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, POLITICALLY, SOCIALLY, AND MORALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


Bohemia is a large tract of—of territory, bounded on the ex. 
treme north by the empire of respectability, and on the extreme 
south by the republic of rascality. It boasts of no particular 
form of government, and in legal matters every man is a law 
unto himself. The impossibility of a common form of govem- 
ment arises from the fact that one-half of the inhabitants is most 
outrageously aristocratic in tone, while the tastes of the other half 
are democratic in the extreme. The most of the inhabitants are 
idolators, worshipping a she-deity called Beauty, and sacrificing 
to her—not beasts—but time, health, money, and genius. They 
are by no means a wealthy race, but become occasionally possessed 
of large sums, which are splendidly disbursed in the purchase of 
meats, and drinks, and festivals, and midnight orgies. ‘The dress 
of the Bohemians varies according to the taste and opulence of the 
dressee. There is, however, a type of the race, long haired and 
loosely habited in ingeniously ventilated apparel. As might be 
expected, the Bohemians do not live on terms of the most perfect 
amity with the tribes dwelling beyond their northern frontier. 
Indeed, a guerilla warfare is continually going on between them 
and the less powerful subjects of the empire of respectability. 
These less powerful subjects are contemptuously termed tradee 
men, and their goods and chattels are confiscated and consumed 
in the most systematic and distressing manner. Although trade 
men find it very difficult to obtain a pecuniary equivalent for 
their confiscated goods, it does not follow that Bohemians are 
miserly or stingy. The reverse is the case. But if the reverse of 
the case is in most instances a positive virtue, it becomes in other 
instances a positive vice. A man may be dishonestly generous. 
And the sufferings of Peter are often alleviated by the help of 
money stolen from Paul. Nor does the lavish generosity of 
Bohemia become sated by supplying the wants of its own children, 
but is often extended to the suffering sons of the south—the 
haggard children of Gutter and Midnight. The absence of any 
written law affects more or less the customs of the people, wh 
usually rise late in the day, and retire to rest early in the morning. 
Food is not consumed with regularity, either as to time or quality: 
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Sometimes the fare is sumptuous and well served, but often it is 
scanty and uninviting—occasionally, indeed, it is dispensed with 
altogether for periods of four-and-twenty hours. During these 
rotracted fasts, the people exist principally on tobacco smoke 
and sleep. They have other customs unheard-of in the neigh- 
bouring territory. The female inhabitants visit freely the chambers 
of the male subjects, discussing art and literature with all the free- 
dom, and, it may be added, with all the innocence in the world. 
Such is Bohemia. There are vast and beautiful temples in it con- 
structed out of air, which reach away toward heaven, gloriously 
fretted and inwrought with imaginary gold. Divine sounds of 
many instruments and of sweet voices float through unreal and 
misty aisles. Fair scenes are descried on the gossamer walls, and 
lovely but intangible forms flit before the eyes of the worshippers 
—who gaze and dream One protecting providence sustains the 
inhabitants—it is Art. One insatiable monster devours them—it 
is Impecuniosity. 
END OF THE CONSIDERATION. 


In the territory described above the Peverils became gradually 
and unconsciously noted settlers. Not that they recognised the 
fact, for they didn’t believe at all that they were in any sense 
Bohemian, and had either of them been taxed with the nationality 
it would have been vigorously repudiated then and there. But 
poverty makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows, and if a 
man hes down with members of the canine species he may safely 
calculate upon getting up with unmentionable but agile insectoria. 
I'm a very respectable production myself, you perceive, and have a 
not unnatural dislike for less favoured entities. 

Enveloped in my snowy covering, and tastefully girdled with 
my aforementioned tape,*1 became immediately conscious of the 
unsavoury associations by which these youths had become sur- 
rounded. After the flattering verdict delivered upon my merits 
by Joe, I was carefully deposited in an oak secretary, which had 

purchased some time previously from a Jew broker in Tot- 
tenham-court-road. It was dirt cheap, “s’elp me,” the Hebrew 
remarked. And considering that he was a Hebrew, there 
may possibly have been some truth in the statement. Peveril 
gave two pounds ten for the dainty article of furniture; it had 
originally cost a sovereign. I was placed amidst a number of the 
usions of Bill's correspondents, and it is not surprising that 
some of these documents impressed themselves upon me. A re- 
Production of one or two of them in this connexion will su ply 
aoe telling comment on the condition into which the brethren 

* subsiding than any descriptive passages of mine. The con- 
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dition was indeed that described by Carlyle as the “ semi-hum 
state. An epistle, written in the unmistakable round hand of g 
law clerk, and upon which I lay for some days, had a very dis 
quieting effect : 


“ Christchurch-lane, Cambridge, 
“S1r,—We regret to inform you that Messrs. Melton and 
Tweedy of this town have been obliged to suspend payment, and 
we have to request that you will forward to us by return of post 
the balance of your account with them [here followed a statement 
of the sum] in order that it may not be necessary for us to in 

stitute proceedings against you for the recovery of the same. 
“ We remain, sir, your obedient servants, 
“ Rouis and Stamp.” 


On the fly-leaf of this polite letter was pencilled Peveril’s reply, 
upon the smartness of which he prided himself, and the terms of 
which he had read for quite a number of admirers, who laughed 
long and loudly at the elegant wit and intense drollery of the 
composition : 

“ Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, London, 

“ GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favour, 
and regret to learn that Messrs. Melton and Tweedy of your town 
have been obliged to suspend payment. I also regret to inform 
= circumstances at | me to follow their brilliant ex 
ample. 

“T remain, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
“W. PEVERIL.” 


menareing the proverbial impossibility of obtaining blood 
from turnips, Rolls and Stamp never proceeded, and until fortune 
enabled him to discharge the obligation, Peveril was in the habit 
of flattering himself on the wonderful cunning that enabled him 
to outwit the lawyers. Besides this there was a packet of lettes 
labelled, “ Debts of honour,” the contents of which I was never 
able to ascertain, but concerning which I have made a shrewd 
guess or two. And impertinently close to me lay one or two 
emale scrawls, written in language and with a freedom that wo 
have made Mrs. Peveril stare. These precious communicatiol 
opened with such apostrophes as “Dear old Stupid,” and a 
propriately concluded with some equally tender elegancy. 
engthened description of them shall not disgrace the pages of my 
adventures. 
I'm only a Farce, you know, and have, as we have been dir 


tinctly informed (although I am brain of his brain), no hums 
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interest attaching to me. But in spite of all that I do once more 
most solemnly and emphatically assert my belief in respectability, 
and my further belief thatthe associations of Bohemia are by no 
means elevating. For though a man may, by the constant inha- 
lation of an art atmosphere, preserve his tone, the probability is 
that the constant practice of the tricks and meannesses which 
ts, but which the direst poverty cannot necessitate, 
will lead eventually to that stage of degradation wherein a man 
learns to despise himself and to prey upon his fellow-creatures. 

I tremble in every fibre as I call to mind how narrowly I 
escaped annihilation, as faithfully narrated in my first chapter. 
The conversation there recorded took place upon a certain day, 
on which, having been read for the fourth time, the brethren were 
to decide what was to become of me. They were to select, in a 
word, upon which of the London managers would be conferred 
the honourable distinction of producing me on the boards. That 
I would be eagerly jumped at by the very first theatrical potentate 
who read me, it never entered into their heads to doubt. But 
Bill had no intention of submitting me to the inspection of any 
second-rate patentate. Not at all. All that remained was to 
select the house at which the company most likely to do justice to 
my merits was retained. Having selected the theatre, all that then 
remained was to have me placed in the hands of the stage- 
manager and instantly rehearsed. Oh, so that was all, was it? 

Having satisfactorily followed the general advice of Montaigne 
with particular respect to an unseemly rent in his nether garments, 
Joe returned to the studio. 

“The question is, Joe, where shall I send it to?” 

“Send what to?” inquired the consciously oblivious Joseph. 

“Why, the farce, of course.” 

“Oh, the farce! You’re not going to immolate him, then.” 

“Well, no. At least, I’ll not burn it yet, though if it’s damned 
the result of course will be pretty much the same.” 

: “No blasphemy, sir,” interposed Joe, with appropriate solemnity ; 
remember there’s an apostle in the apartment.” 

“The great question,” said Bill, quite seriously, “ is to pick out 
the house at which is retained the company most likely to do justice 
to the merits of the composition. There’s no use in having the 
thing spoiled, you know.” 

“Not a bit. Well, what think you of the Royal Figleaf 
Theatre?” 

“The audience there is too eager for the break-downs of the 
burlesque to care much for the legitimate humour of the farce. 
Besides, they'd be sure to give my principal character to that 
Mouthing idiot Prig.” 
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“Undoubtedly,” acceded Joe; “and that mouthing idiot, ag 
you call him, has before now afforded you no end of amusement; 

“T indignantly deny your statement. He extort a laugh from 
me! Absurd! Why, he puts an ‘r’ to the end of every word 
ending with a vowel, and he never makes use of the letter ‘h’ 
except where it’s decidedly unnecessary.” 

“ Quite so,” maintained Joe. “Heis, in fact, a low comedian, . 
Why, that’s his art.” 

“His ‘hart,’ you mean. He shall never play in any production 
of mine. So it’s quite useless to urge his claims. Tm resolved, 
If Prig were to go down on his bended knees and crave permis 
sion to act in my piece, I would say to him emphatically, ‘No, 
Prig. As a man, Prig, I respect, esteem, venerate you; as an 
artist, Prig, I hold you in unutterable detestation and contempt.’ 
It would be rather hard on Prig, but I'd do it—I would indeed.” 

Bill rose and walked about the studio, shaking his head to indi- 
cate his sorrow for, and his unalterable determination to keep him 
out of his pieces. , 

“ Well, what thinks milord of the Bijou?” 

“Still worse. Polly Hopkins always gets the leading business 
in farce at that house, and I’m not going to have my dialogue 
ruined by the inane gag of that pert little minx.” 

“ She’s a great favourite with the public,” urged Joe, “ and has 
before now helped to make an author’s reputation.” 

“T prefer to make my own reputation. Besides, my dear Joe, 
an artist’s first care should be for his art; the public taste is an 
accident.” 

“Bravo! My sentiment to a letter. But you'll discover, I 
think, that the public taste is a very serious and influential sort of 
accident,” remarked the advocate of high art. “How would the 
Palatial suit you?” 

“What? With Mr. Pry, his endless grimaces, and his tiresome 
‘you-knows.’ Hand me a newspaper, Joe !” 

A copy of the penny journal, boasting the largest circulation in 
the chon: f was procured from under a chair and spread on the 
table. Bill commenced at the first theatrical advertisement, and 
read on till he came to the last. Neither of the brethren gave ex- 
pression to what each felt. But with a sensation akin to pride I 
record their unexpressed belief. It is this: That in the entire 
metropolis, east, west, north, and south, there was not one company 
found equal to the occasion; that, in fine, my singular merits 
re the capabilities of the whole profession. I was to0 
much for them. Even farces have to pay the penalty of greatness. 
And be it observed that the fate (according to the unprejudiced 
and reliable opinion of the parties themselves) which oftenest ove 
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takes the greatest greatness is oblivion. Having concluded their 


unsatisfactory examination of the largest circulation, the Peverils 
at each other in a puzzled manner. 

«J tell you what, Joe, Til go and consult Fitzgerald.” 

“Very good, Bill,” said Joe; “but, apropos, why don’t you 
introduce me to that man?” 

« So I will, very shortly.” 

“Thank you very much,” replied Joe, with a half sneer. 
“Perhaps you'll answer me another question. You're going to 
consult him about your farce?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

« Will Miss Norah Fitzgerald assist in the consultation ?” 

«T don’t know,” replied the other, hastily. “I hope so; that is 
to say, I don’t care.” 

“You hope so; you don’t care. Oh, my hitherto invulnerable 
frater, beware—I say beware !” 

“Bah! Joe, you’re always chaffing me about that girl. [I tell 
you, once for all, I admire her—everybody does. But that’s all. 
She’s a bright spark of feminine intelligence, and + 

“And you're seriously spooning on a bright spark of feminine 
intelligence. Is it not so? Confide your secret, sir.” 

“T tell you, Joe, you are quite mistaken,” said Bill, with an 
angry emphasis. 

“Not quite mistaken—am I? But there, go off and consult that 
bright spark of male intelligence, her parent, and I wish you a 
pleasant interview.” 

Again I was swathed in my snow-white covering. Once more 
the brilliant tape girdled my middle. 

In order to get to the street from the second floor of Jackman’s 
house it was necessary to descend four flights of Jackman’s stairs. 
In this respect the house did not differ materially from others in 
the same street. If it had differed—if the exit had to be effected 
through the window or up the chimney—a casual meeting which 
I have to record in this place would never have taken place, and 
both you and I would have been saved some trouble—I the trouble 
of recording; you the trouble of perusing. It has been mentioned 
before—although, my careless friend, you may have quite forgotten 
the fact—that Jackman’s first floor was devoted to the mysteries of 
herald-painting. The herald-painter in question—a bright old 
man of about sixty summers and winters—was one of those gay 
little creatures met about London, so frequently possessed of a 
superabundance of vitality, affecting the company of young men, 
and full of delightful little stories about the Prince Regent and 
other entertaining swells of the period. His principal occupation 
was that of painting hatchments—those absurd and unsightly 
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decorations which mourning friends are in the habit of placing be 
tween the second-floor windows of the mansions of dead lords, He 
was not above painting a coat-of-arms for any other place or pur- 
pose, and made a lucrative thing out of his i 5 lions and 
couchant lambs. His name was Matthews. And it was out of 
Matthews’s studio that two gentlemen came as we were descend- 
ing Jackman’s stairs. One of these gentlemen recognised us—at 
least, he recognised one of us—and greeted that one accordingly, 
Tom Montague, of the 18th Rousers, was a frank, easy, jovial, 
light-hearted son of Mars. When he was pleased he never went 
to any pains to ye, the fact. He was pleased now to meet 
Peveril, whom he had last seen in Prattlesbam, at his brother's 
country-house. He introduced Bill to his companion, the Honour- 
able Hugh Walter Echlin, of that celebrated regiment the Black 
Guards, the only and paternally hated child of the bankrupt Lord 
Gowerbowl. 

“ And your brother,” inquired Montague, “how is he getting 
on?” 

“Famously. But we live up-stairs, you'd better see him and 
judge for yourself. Let me lead the way.” 

“No, no, don’t let us detain you. We'll find him. You are 
perhaps going out on business.” 

Gad zooks! I should rather think that we were going out on 
business. So Peveril was fain to take leave of these gallant 
defenders of national freedom, and as they were mounting towards 
Joe’s studio we were hurrying down the stairs, through the hall, 
and out into the street. It is no wonder that most men take 
kindly, as they express it, to London life. Apart altogether from 
the memories that cling round the city, and the traditions that 
sanctify every street in it, there is a pervading tone or flavour 
in the out-door institutions which is altogether peculiar and 
enjoyable. 

In passing through innumerable streets on this first appearance 
of mine in the public thoroughfares I was not hurried along to 
my destination, nor indeed was I conveyed in a direct route. We 
lingered over bookstalls, on which were displayed immense volumes 
of theology and small volumes of poetry, and all-sized volumes of 
fiction, at prices invitingly cheap. We met the first baked-potato 
man as he trudged him to his stand; we sto ped to watch a post- 
man clear a pillar-box; the horses of an ommibus fell, and we were 
in an immense crowd of cockneys who stood round to see them 
get up again. In Oxford-street, where all this drama of real life 
was transpiring, a carriage drove past us in which sat a pale-laced, 
dark-haired man, seemingly about fifty years of age; he had a 
quick, intelligent eye, an ample forehead, and a carefully cultivated 
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e. That man in the carriage Peveril knew to be the most 
successful dramatist of his day. And what was he doing from his 
carriage-window as he drove past? He was looking at the baked- 
tato man, at the pillar-box, at the ill-starred “bus horses, at the 
cheap bookstalls. ‘The result of his observation will be a sensa- 
tional drama, entitled the “Carnival of Cads,” for which a 
manager will be glad to give him two thousand pounds. As the 
iage drove past a piece of dirt flew from one of the wheels 
and was projected right into my author's eye. 

“The devil take——” 

I don’t know whether he added “him” or “it;” whether his 
execration applied to the dirt or the dramatist. He was an author, 
and therefore jealous—it may have been “him.” He had a bit of 
dirt in his eye—it may have been “it.” I have stated that I 
don’t know. In either case, I take it, any attempt to obtain the 
intervention of diabolical agency was unwarrantable. 








FRANCE. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


O France! a moment let us gaze on thee, 

Land glorious through the ages, bright, refined, 
Yet all reverses, horrors, doomed to see, 

Now discord’s stage, now temple of the mind! 
Leading wide Europe, like a brilliant star, 

Sought by young Joy, and fashion’s dazzling train, 
Then feared and shunned, as revolution’s car 

Rolls bloody-wheeled, and riot holds her reign. 
Lutetia! city of the gay and brave, 
We laud thee now, now mourn thee as a grave, 


France, gallant France! what crowds of famous men 
Thy breast hath nourished—warrior, poet, sage! 

Thy sun hath lit the world, shall light again; 

How hath thine aspect changed in every age! 












France. 


Brightness this hour, the next to darkness hurled, 
Thou seem’st a riddle on vexed history’s page, 
Condemned and yet admired by all the world; 
Would solid truths did thy great heart engage! 
O lovely Country, where such witcheries lie! 
Home of taste, genius! Europe’s beauteous eye! 





















Alas! for war—humanity doth shrink 

To contemplate the night of pain and blood ; 
We seem to stand pale, shivering, on the brink 

Of some volcano’s rushing, lava-flood; 
We mourn that in this lovely world of ours, 

Full of harmonious, peaceful, beauteous things, 
Man should so desolate the smiling bowers, 

Such horrors raise, and poison joy’s bright springs; 
When will ye, progress, justice! banish wrong? 
When, love and kindness! sing your golden song? 


France! thou hast drawn thy sword, and nations quailed, 

And thou hast thundered victory far and wide; 
France! thy bright sun in dire eclipse hath paled, 

Broken thy power, and dashed thy ancient pride. 
Grappling for life, we see thee bleeding, worn, 

And Europe hears the sighs that rend thy breast; 
But after stormy night, shall dawn a morn 

Of happier promise, and thy heart have rest ; 
From the great Teuton-struggle thou shalt rise, 
Humbled, perchance, but sobered, and more wise. 









































BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 


IX, 


WELL, Marry, my boy,” said Major Aster, as he walked up 
the steps of the United Symposium Club, “ how do?” 

Mr. Marriott, the gentleman so addressed, took no notice of the 
salutation, but continued tracing some ideal figures with the point 
of his umbrella on the large door-mat. 

« Seen ‘ Bell’s? ” said Mr. Marriott, looking up for the first time 
as his friend stood before him. 

“No; have you?” 

“That confounded Foodles boned it immediately it came in,” 
said Mr. Marriott, apparently very much annoyed. 

“ Aw! anxious to see how Trumps stands, eh; not been over 
the way?” said the major, pointing in the direction of Hyde Park- 
corner. “See it at once—there.” 

“Hang it—I know that.” 

“What is the matter, man? The bile must be playing some 
infernal pranks with your temper; allow me, my dear boy, to 
recommend you my dose—a five-grain blue pill and binck 
te al said Major Aster, with a good-humoured laugh at his 

riend. 

Mr. Marriott took no notice of the suggestion, being again taken 
up with the figure-tracing on the mat. After a short pause the 
major resumed : 

“Nothing wrong, eh, old fellow?” 

“No; I only heard some idle rumour, and wished to know if it 
reached those people in Fleet-street,” said Mr. Marriott, in a much 
more composed manner. 

“Oh, hang it, don’t mind,” said his friend, placing his hand on 

arm; “come along.” 

“No, there is no use in going just yet.” 

The two gentlemen stood for some time at the door, Mr. 

tmott still in a very uncommunicative mood. One may gather 
from his restless disposition that he was ill at ease, and those who 
knew his coolness under trying circumstances could only attribute 
it to something out of the common. Major Aster was well aware 
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that his friend had heard something from Newmarket not very 
favourable to Trumps, the horse he backed for the Leger, but 
at the present time he wished to get his friend Gus into good. 
humour for a little private reason of his own. 

“ Been to Grosvenor-place last night?’ inquired the major. 

“No; not in my way.” 

“Seen your governor.” 

“Yes; I should think you would,” said Mr. Marriott; “the 
governor goes everywhere but where he ought to go.” 

“ That fool Doddington was there also,” said the major. “ Hear 
you have got on for a good thing in that quarter, eh?” 

“ Only a few ponies.” 

The major laughed incredulously, at the same time giving his 
friend a playful poke with his stick. 

“Caught him flying, eh? Not that I know if Doddington is 
such a fool as you think, Aster. The horse was wavering for 
some time. You know he met with an accident, which knocked 
him up.” 

This remark on the part of Mr. Marriott only produced another 
of the major’s arch smiles. He and Mr. Augustus Marriott had 
been old acquaintances; they had seen some few storms together, 
and were mixed up more than once in some little speculation, 
which subsequently received from very impartial observers the 
appellation of sharp practice. No one knew better than Major 
Aster how cleverly bie friend could catch people flying; how 
thoroughly devoid he was of that cumbersome apparatus—a con- 
science; and how forcibly he would impress on others that such 
was his only guide in all his business transactions. But matter 
had gone wrong with Mr. Marriott lately. His speculations took 
a very indifferent course. His “good things” were very que* 
tionable. ‘The fickle goddess of fortune seemed to have deserted 
her once favourite nursling, and, to use the words of his friend, he 
was in such low water that he found it difficult to keep his temper 
above zero. The genius which the knowing ones acknowledged 
was partially eclipsed, and Mr. Marriott had not the satisfaction 
8 dragging the partner of his good fortune down the hill with 

um. 

The two gentlemen had not entered conjointly in any specula- 
tion for some time, as the major declared it would not suit his 
book—his friend Gus was running down the wheel at too rapid 8 

ace; and yet, though his paper was flying about on all sides, and 

us name gaining a more extensive notoriety among a certail 
fraternity who are most particular in netting eldest sons, Major 
Aster still continued the acquaintance of his friend, listened with 
good-humour to his occasional bursts of temper, and even recom 
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mended his own dose to eradicate the bile in the most disinterested 

manner; but if it suited Major Aster’s purpose to sever the con- 

nexion existing between himself and friend for several years, it 
no means suited his purpose to cut him altogether. 

“T am going down to Newmarket, Aster, to sleep, for the next 
two months.” 

“Qh, indeed; when do you go?” 

“The latter part of the week.” 

When Mr. Marriott went down to Newmarket, sleep was not 
reckoned among his luxuries; very few could catch him otherwise 
than with his eyes open, and very few trainers could escape his 
vigilance, no matter what hour of the morning they thought 
proper to exercise. © 

“Well, Marry, you are looking rather thin,” said his friend ; 
“a little sleep won’t do you any harm. This love affair has been 
rather too much for you.” 

Mr. Marriott turned round on the major, looking at him in a 
most cynical manner. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Aster, stop that confounded rot. One 
would think I was just fresh from college.. I once thought, like 
all other fools, that there was such a thing as love, but, hang it, I 
know better now. I am like you, Aster,” said Mr. Marriott, as 
he looked with some contempt at his companion. “I have seen 
too much of the world, and was always too fond of number one.” 

“ Has she sent you to the right-about?” asked the major, draw- 
ing closer, and speaking in his softest and most confidential tone. 

“Who do you mean?” 

“Why that interesting widow.” 

- — do you know she is a widow?” said Mr. Marriott, rather 
y. 

“The bile is making sad work with you, Gussy, my boy. You 
were never over-weighted with much temper, and hang me if you 
can afford to lose the little you have.” 

“Tt was known to one or two that Marriott was paying his 
addresses to a widow without encumbrance,” so Thompson de- 
clared to Major Aster. 

— By Jove, she will place Marriott on his legs again!” said the 

jor. 

. “1 don’t know that,” said his informant, giving at the same 
time a knowing look around him. “If she has the ‘argent,’ she 
will take precious good care to make some inquiries about him.” 

then it is all up with Marriott.” 

I tell you what I should do were I not already private 
Property.” 
Ob, yes; I have no doubt you would make her Mrs. Frederick 
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Thompson,” said Major Aster, interrupting him. “That is one 
of the advantages of being a bachelor. Something is always 
turning up, eh?’ 

This conversation was carried on a few days previous between 
Major Aster and Mr, agg hence the former’s “ private 
reason” for humouring Mr. Marriott, as also his disinterested pre. 
scription to eradicate the bile. 

“Are you really going down to Newmarket?” asked Major 
Aster. 

“ Yes; almost certain to.” 

“Well, I shall probably settle that little transaction between 
you and me before you start.” 

“Thank you, Aster. I should be glad ifyyou would. I must 
leave something at Patterson’s to meet a few bills, so it will come 
in very useful.” 

The two gentlemen repaired to the reading-room, where they 
succeeded in rescuing Bell's Life from the hands of Foodles, Mr, 
Marriott threw his sharp eye over the exact dozen lines where he 
was likely to find “the idle rumour,” but the favourite was still 
holding his ground ;. so, carelessly laying down the paper, he 
walked with a self-satisfied air to the other end of the room. 

“Trumps all mght?” said the major. 

“Yes; as firm as a rock, 

Mr. Marriott was preparing to leave when his friend called him 
back. 

“T say, old fellow, you had better dine with me. We will crack 
a bottle of port over it.” 

“ All nght,” said Mr. Marriott, who considered Aster more than 
usually generous on this occasion. 

Major Aster knew that paying down the “ needful” would to 
some extent affect Marriott’s volubility. 

“ But if,” said that gentleman, “ he wishes to act the dog in the 
manger, he will wait for his money, that’s all I say.” 

He had some notion that his friend Gus was not successful, and 
perfectly agreed with Thompson, that when the interesting widow 
made inquiries about him, he would stand no chance whatever. 

5 Aster, when no invitation interfered, generally dined at 
the United Symposium, but his friend’s movements were very 
uncertain, especially now, when the governor was in town, he 
was most unwilling to deprive his worthy parent of his company at 
that special hour. 

“] purpose leaving town also,” said the major, holding his glass 
of port before the light immediately the cloth was removed. 

“Where are you going, might I ask?’ said Mr. Marriott, the 
thought at once flashing across his mind that Aster might be going 
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down to Newmarket and would disturb his little game, Going to 
Ireland ?” 

“No! No use in it; the old fellow has turned d—d crusty 
since I came home from India, and refuses to see me.” 

« Rather hard lines,” said Mr. Marriott. 

“Rather; but it can’t be helped,” said the major, with an easy, 
desponding shake of his head. “Hang it, the old idiot is going 
io leave his money to some public charity. I heard from a fellow 
living in the neighbourhood, you know, that all the fat would be 
in the fire, by Jove, if I were to venture down there now. I had 
better knock about for six months or so; perhaps he may cut an 
extra tooth by that time. 

Mr. Marriott leaned back in his chair without expressing any 
sympathy with his friend. He was just then considering what an 
unlucky dog he was. No relative likely to leave him anything. 

“T should think, Aster, the old fellow will cut up well when he 
takes his departure.” 

“Tam painfully aware he will. But hang it, man,” said the 
major, with a significant shake of his shoulders, “ let us-sink the 
subject; it does not go down well with the port. Fill your glass, 
old fellow. Let us talk of something else,” said the major, ap- 
parently making an effort to shut out the subject from his mind, 
“Let us hear something of this disappointment of yours.” 

“Why, I have only seen the woman two or three times. She 
was staying at the governor’s for a few days. I asked permission 
to call on her in London, thinking it rather soon to say anything 
alter her husband’s death.” 

“ Well, you called on her?” 

_“Yes; but her confounded companion was in the room all the 
time. Called again two or three times, but was told her ladyship 
was engaged. Last time, hang me, if she did not send word down 
that she would not see me.” 

“Devilish plucky on her part, I must say; but you have been 
doing it rather heavy, Marriott, making love to Lady So-and-so, 
considering his lordship is not quite a year dead.” 

Major Aster had no idea how long his lordship, as he called the 
consort of the interesting widow, had been dead; it was mere guess 
on his part. He was perfectly aware that by asking directly he 
would be putting his friend’s volubility to too severe a test. 

° “His lordship be d—d,” said M:. Marriott, very indignantly. 

He is only a twopenny-halfpenny knight, who was dubbed a few 
years ago for giving a shrimp dinner to some German swell, you 
tfemember, not long ago. You were in India, no doubt, but you 
must have heard of it; there was the deuce to pay. None of the 
ministry in town, her Majesty in Scotland, al this big wig had 
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no notice taken of him except by this woman’s husband, who 
Ty to be mayor, or something of the sort, where this fellow 
landed.” 

The whole circumstance now dawned upon the major. It was 
freely talked of a few years ago, and his uncle in one or two of his 
letters mentioned him as a distant relative. The name was Cole 
poys. He also heard that he was knighted some time after in con- 
sequence of the grand reception he gave this German potentate, 
Putting those things together, he had sufficient clue to the whole, 
in case Marriott would not give the address of Lady Colepoys, 

“T suppose there is plenty of the ‘ needful’ in that quarter?” 

“Yes, so the governor thinks. He wanted George to try his 
hand, but he’s booked in another quarter.” 

Mr. Marriott saw that his friend took more than a casual inte 
rest in the matter, and, with a cold, sinister smile on his counte- 
nance, he looked at him for an instant, determined to give no more 
information. 

“You would wish to get her address, so that you may do your 
self the favour, eh?” 

“Upon my conscience I can’t see what is the use in making the 
matter a secret, considering that she has sent you to the nght 
about.” 

“T mean to act like you, Aster, in dealing with the old fellow 
in Ireland. I shall shut my eyes and trust in Providence for the 
next six months. Perhaps by that time some propitious change 
may come over the spirit of her dream.” 

“Very true, Marry, my boy. You're a philosopher in your 
way. 1 always thought so, mind you,” said the major, laughing. 

he little conversation commenced to lack very soon after this, 
and the gentlemen stood up, each to keep appointment, that of 
Major Aster’s being to see his man Gamp, om i consult with that 
worthy the best means of finding out Lady Colepoys’s address. 
Gamp saw a eweates holiday—a trip down to Dunport, withs 
sovereign in his pocket—looming in the distance, and immediately 
suggested to his master the propriety of going at once to the 
fountain head. 

“Keep dark on what I told you. Find out the address in the 
best way you can,” said the major, as Gamp prepared for his 
journey the following morning. 

It was far from being unpleasant. A journey down to Dunport 
Gamp had not anticipated. Any difficulty in the matter, he would 
very likely succeed at the hotel, and then have the remainder of 
the day for enjoying himself at his master’s expense. It see 
that Lady Colepoys had left her country residence some three of 
four weeks previously. Her health had been much impaired sinoe 
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Sir William’s death, but she continued as usual to perform her 
many acts of charity, and was most indefatigable in her exertions, 
until her medical adviser declared she must leave Dunport and 
enjoy absolute rest for some time. 

Since her ladyship’s departure, her business and correspondence 
had been carried on through her solicitor, at whose hands the 
numerous begging letters received the prompt attention of brighten- 
ing up the office fire. Under such circumstances, Gamp’s mission 
was not so easily accomplished as he thought. From the hotel he 
was referred to her ladyship’s residence, where the only person who 
could inform him—namely, the housekeeper—was from home. ‘The 

rdener he met on the grounds, and with whom he shared the con- 
tents of his brandy-flask, only knew her ladyship was in London, 
like all the rest. 

“Tf his business was at all particular, he would advise him to go 
to Lawyer Dyke, who managed everything; or the rector, whom 
he’d be bound to say knew all about her ladyship.” 

Matters now became puzzling to Gamp. 

“How Haster will ’old forth hif hi ’ave to go back to town 
without hit.” 

Go to Lawyer Dyke. No! that would never answer. Lawyers, 
together with doctors and parsons, were people for whom Gamp 
had no particular respect. In his estimation they were useless 
mortals, who fed on human credulity, more.particularly as he con- 
sidered his knowledge of law, divinity, and physic was quite 
sufficient without extraneous aid. 

After a good deal of cogitation he made his appearance at the 
rectory, and was ushered into the presence of the Reverend George 
Seaton. To find out what kind of man he had to deal with was 
Gamp’s first object. He prefaced his request by stating he had 
come some distance, hoped he had not disturbed the rector, and 
expressed his willingness to call again if he was not then at liberty. 
He had been rather unfortunate in missing Lady Colepoys. Mr. 
Seaton declared he was always anxious to be of service when he 
could, if it was anything that he could do he should gladly under- 
take it. Her ladyship was not at home at present, her health was 
far from what her friends wished it to be, and her medical advisers 
were determined that she should not be disturbed. 

Gamp all the time kept his eye on the rector as he narrated in 

€ most plausible manner a most ingenious tale about his mother, 
whom he stated was slightly known to Lady Colepoys. His 
mother, he declared, was about to obtain a pension at the Old 

‘maritan Asylum; her ladyship, he had reason to know, was a 
Supporter of the institution, and no doubt would let his mother 
have her votes, but the election was to take place to-morrow, 80 
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that he should lose no time in starting for London by the next 
train. The rector hesitated for some time, though thoroughly 
believing the tale he had just heard. The |pension at the Old 
Samaritan Asylum was generally closely contested; twenty pounds 
a year was a great thing for people in reduced circumstances, and 
then her ladyship had three votes, that perhaps would turn the 
scale in his candidate’s favour. Her ladyship would not hesitate 
for a moment had she been in Dunport. If I put the man off I 
shall be doing an injustice. While these thoughts passed through 
Mr. Seaton’s mind, Gamp took advantage of the moment to press 
his request. 

“The pension, sir, is liberal, sir, and her ladyship will honly be 
troubled to write ’er name, sir.” 

“ My good man,” said Mr. Seaton, “I don’t like to refuse you; 
at the same time, I should regret very much that Lady Colepoys 
should be disturbed in the least.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, sir, but a line or two to ’er ladyship will 
a right henough, sir; heverything will be square, sir. I'll 
take it.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Seaton handed the note, addressed Lady 
Colepoys, Crofton Villa, Bayswater, W., to the very serious 
Gamp; and as that gentleman walked along the principal street in 
Dunport leisurely smoking his havannah, and carelessly staring 
at all who passed him, he came to the conclusion the guv’nor was 
nowhere. 

“ Haster, no doubt, was considered a devilish downy bird by 
those ’ere gents like hisself, but he ain’t the cove to walk round 
a parson. No, by Jove! that ere takes ha Peter Gamp. No 
matter, Peter, you’re a swell to-day though you may wear the 
plush to-morrow.” 

The plush, as in the present instance, was frequently the object 
of Mr. Gamp’s very grave consideration. He frequently told the 
other gentlemen’s gentlemen from the Albany, who assembled 
together round a bowl of rum-punch, with fresh anecdotes of 
their “old women,” and their “old coves,” that he was tired of 
the harness, and would kick it over very soon. He had been 
four years in Haster’s service, and stuck at nothing for him, but 
then Gamp was also aware that his duties were merely nominal. 
The previous week he spent the greater portion of his time can- 
vassing for the old nurse in the family of his late colonel, whom 
he thought proper to call his mother before the Reverend Mr. 
Seaton, and from whom he received the liberal sum of five shillings 
a-day for his trouble. 

Gamp would in all probability throw off the harness, as he 
called his onerous duties, were it not for one thing, the old 
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gent in Ireland’s longevity. He was perfectly aware of his in- 
fuence over his master, and how far he could stretch, it, but he 
was not at the same time blind to the fact of his master’s occa- 
sional want of money. What would be the use in showing his 
teeth now, while his master was a bird of passage? 

“If only the hold man in Hireland would take his departure 
from this ’ere wicked world, Haster would have it in his power 
to come out like a gentleman for all his past services, but hif,” 
said the calculating Gamp, “he does not stump up to the mark, 
blow me hif hi don’t let the cat hout of the bag.” 

Asa matter of course the Reverend Mr. Seaton’s letter to Lady 
Colepoys was delivered to Major Aster, and next morning found 
that gentleman’s servant on his way to the back premises of Crofton 
Villa, where he expected to make the acquaintance of her lady- 
ship’s coachman, Mr. Ivers. Ivers was not a member of their club, 
but Gamp would invite him to attend to-night on behalf of the 
other members. After a few preliminaries on the part of Mr. 
Gamp, Mr. Ivers declared he was Gamp’s man for the evening. 

“ He had a deuced heasy berth of it; no theatre, no Rotten Row 
work, or that sort of thing, you know. He was sorry he could 
not join, as he was going with her ladyship to Dickens in a 
=e time, where he expected they would stay for a few 
months.” 

Gamp told him that he cone) was to stand to-night a bowl 
of rum-punch, and Mr. Hivers would find them jolly fellows 


7. 
he intentions of Lady Colepoys to quit Bayswater and go to 
Boulogne-sur-Mer was duly repeated to his master by Gamp, and 
had the effect of changing that gentleman’s movements in some 
degree. He knew a few of the self-exiled of that favourite 
locality; he would do his business in a different manner from Gus 
Marriott. Sir William and Lady Smith were there at present, 
and he had no doubt but he would manage to make his début into 
the Anglo-French society of Boulogne before Lady Colepoys left 
England. 

Mr. Marriott remained in town a few days longer than he 
 pomed This little transaction between himself and the major 

l remained unsettled, and though anxious to leave something 
at Patterson’s to meet a few bills, he was obliged to set off for 
Newmarket without effecting that object, owing to the treacherous 
memory of his friend, who not alone forgot to tell him he was 


for to Boulogne, but even forgot to leave his address with his 
nd ady. 
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LORD LYTTON’S “KING ARTHUR.”* 


In the preface to this a i Lord Lytton alludes 
with some asperity to those who, upon its first appearance in 1 
criticised his “ King Arthur.” We think his biudioes somewla 
unjust. Critics, as a rule, are a conscientious and discriminatj 
class of men, who, neither leading nor following, but going wi 
public opinion (which is in the main fair and meabeie laid in its 
verdicts), endeavour to estimate the value and importance of the 
various works published from time to time. Even supposing, 
however, that there were a combination of ‘critics banded together 
with the dishonest and unmanly object of decrying a book which 
in their hearts they believed to be worthy of the most unstinted 
recommendation, we do not think that such a combination could 
have more that a momentary effect upon the outside world, or that 
its ill-advised efforts could prevent a great work froin obtaining a 

t reward. Echoing a remark of Dr. Johnson’s, Lord Lytton 
speaks of the earlier critics of his work as men “who would 
rather condemn without reading, than read without ee 
We are entirely at issue with his lordship on this point. The 
numerous and valuable encomiums that have been lavished on his 
dramas, the praise that has always followed the publication of his 
novels, sufficiently attest the fact that, at all events, there has been 
no personal animus imported into the reviews which he mentions, 
Elsewhere in this preface he observes with considerable bitterness: 
“To =— in prose what he has uttered in song is a task which 
cannot be agreeable to any one, and it is the wise fashion of 
authors now-a-days to delegate such tasks to friendly reviewers 
instructed and secured beforehand. Of friends so invaluable 
engaged in the periodical press it is not my good fortune to 
boast.” There are here, we think, two errors. First of all, the 
fashion of “ securing” friendly reviewers does not obtain to the 
extent and in the sense here insinuated by Lord Lytton. And, in 
the second place, his lordship has friends. Secured friends too, 
but secured in no dishonourable way. Honest admirers of his 
works, who, though they have never seen his face perhaps, look 
up to him with love, are proud of him and of his achievements, 
and hail as a happy chance the opportunity of saying as much 1 





* King Arthur. A Poem by Edward Bulwer Lord Lytton. Revised 
edition, London: Churion Tucker. 1870. 
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the various “ periodicals” with which they may happen to be 
identified. 

The explanation of — apathy must not be looked for in the 
accusation of critical shortcoming. 

Essaying in every department of literature, Lord Lytton has 
failed in none, and has in some achieved the highest possible dis- 
tinction, Asa dramatist, he has written about the only plays likely 
to keep the stage produced since Sheridan’s time. As a historian, 
he is accurate in his facts and graceful in his style, but lacks the 
authoritative tone and party spirit necessary to insure popularity. 
As mphleteer, he is (or was) quick, lucid, argumentative, 

ly convincing, and sometimes misleading. Asa oe 
bois the author of “ Lucretia,” “ Pelham,” “The Caxtons,” an 
of numbers of other admirable tales, which we have read again 
and again, and which are being read at this moment all over this 
land and all over other lands. As a poet, he is dignified, epigram- 
matic, descriptive, philosophical, sure-footed, charming, and un- 
inspired. 

A strong poetic feeling, and a splendid mastery of the art of 
verse, make it certain that his poem will be an excellent one. 
But though the poetic feeling was born in him, the art was not. 
When a man is born a poet, there will be in his work so strong 
an infusion of himself that it will be impossible to mistake the 
work for that of another. Thus, if a few lines from a great poet 
be repeated in a mixed company, they will be recognised as 
coming from Pope, from Byron, from Shelley, from Tennyson, 
from Swinburne, although he who makes the recognition may 
never have heard the particular passage before. This is a test 
which few writers of verse will stand. Those few writers are the 
born poets, The others are the more or less gifted verse writers. 

But for all that Lord Lytton’s poem is a great work, and while 
we differ with him es to the causes of its original semi-failure, we 
agree with him in thinking that a future age may be disposed to 
Pay, Greater tribute to its merits than the past. 

ut we shall best perform our duty by giving some account of 
the poem. The author's purpose was to construct a continuous 
narrative of which King Arthur was to be the hero, and to which 
he was anxious to give “something of national colouring and 
purpose.” For the incidents of this continuous narrative he went 
not to Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Round Table,” but to the confused 
myths that surround the image of Arthur. From this it will be 
wen that the aim and structure of Lord Lytton’s poem give it a 

rquite different to that of the successful idylls of the Court 

And we cannot help saying, also, that in his selection of a 

for conveying his narrative, Lord Lytton has displayed 
R 2 
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more artistic feeling than Mr. Tennyson, although the poetic worth 
of his utterance may not be so undeniable as that of the Laureates 
This is an age which prefers prettiness of face to absolute beauty 
of form. 

To attempt anything like an adequate description of the inci- 
dent and method of thie work in a short magazine article would 
be to insure failure. We content ourselves with reproducing one 
or two of the which have ayer struck us in readi 
it. To have any idea, however, of the faultless form and melo 
dious flow of the verse, the reader must apply to the book itself, 

When we first meet King Arthur he is keeping holiday ins 
fair valley surrounded by dutiful subjects. The idea of motion, 
and variety, and enjoyment, as embodied in the holiday makers, 
is perfectly rendered. Some ply the glistening oar; some, noise 
less, snare the silver scaléd prey; some are dancing merrily upon 
the level shore. The whole scene teems with life and beauty, as 
the trees send forth melody, as the water sparkles, and as the sun 
floods the landscape with his brilliant glories. The conspicuous 
object is Arthur: 

Bright as the morn when all the pomp of cloud 
Reflects its lustre ina rosy ring, 

The worthy centre of a glittering crowd, 
Of youth and beauty shone the British king. 

The mysterious summons mysteriously delivered by a phantom 
messenger affords Lord Lytton an opportumity of displaying that 
wonderful power over the weird and magical which in other 
fields has won him abundant praise, and for his readers abundant 
pleasure. Nor do we think that the power is less powerfully 
evinced, although the measure and foot-rule accuracy of the verse 
may render it less conspicuous than in some of his prose works. 
All the supernatural element in this poem binds the reader witha 
resistless spell, but nowhere more than in the first book. The 
contrast of the abandon and merriment of the opening scene, 
causing the Enchanter’s warning, the phantom summons, the half- 
regretiul but wholly kingly farewell to Gawaine, Caradoc, and 
Lancelot, and the strange visit to Merlin, to stand out in cold and 
awiul relief. 

Those portions of the poem in which the superhuman interest 
is the most - Sag seem to us to be the most tender and easily 
worded. Where the human interest predominates the metre seem 
least equal to the task imposed upon it. What, for example, om 
be more beautiful than the description of the dove, in the 
book, which unseen has been with the king to guide and guard! 
The poet’s own evident belief in the myths, and his consciousne® 
of their superiority to the bald commonplace occurrences of every” 
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day life, may account in some measure for the fact. Indeed, he 
does not leave us this as matter for conjecture, but sternly 

ids those who, entertaining a latent scepticism, may regret 
the absence of a human interest : 


World wearied man, thou knowest not on earth 
What regions lie beyond yet near thy ken. 

But couldst thou find them what would be their worth ? 
No fields Elysian bloom for mortal men. 

‘But man is more than mortal, and on all 

His griefs the shadow of these fields may fall. 


In the seventh book—to our mind the most perfect and en- 
chanting of all—the noble author has displayed more lavishly than 
in any other of his works his wonderful descriptive faculty. No 
desorption merely in the graphic and newspaper sense of the 
word, but in its nobler, and artistic, and proper signification ; for 
an artist may describe what he has never gazed upon with mortal 
eye, and his account is more justly termed descriptive than the 
most minute narrative ever produced by a special correspondent. 
The form of the lady of the lake in this seventh book will haunt 
many and many a reader when vivid photographs of things seen 
shall have melted away for ever : 


As when in autumn nights and Arctic skies 
An angel makes a cloud his noiseless car, 

And through ceerulean silence silent flies 
From antique Hesper to some dawning star, 

So still, so swift along the windless twles 

Her vapour-sail the lake’s mute lady guides. 


Along the sheen, along the glassy sheen, 
Amid the hull of lucent night they go, 
Till in the haven of an islet green, 
Murmuring through reeds the gentle waters flow, 
Shoot the dim pinnace to the gradual strand, 
And the pale phantom beck’ning glides to land. 


The king follows the lady, but no sooner had they touched the 
enchanted shores than the whole island “slowly sunk.” The de- 
scription of the scenery under water is particularly fine and effec- 
tive. We reproduce it at length: 


For through the crystal lymph the pillared halls 
Went lengthening on in vista’d majesty ; 
The waters sapped not the enchanted walls 
Nor shut their roofless silence from the sky ; 
But every beam that gilds this world of ours 
Broke sparkling downward into diamond showers ; 


And the strange magic of the place bestowed 
lts own strange life upon the startled king, 
Round him like air the subtle waters flowed 
As round the Naiad flows her native spring ; 
Dome-like collapsed the azure ; moonlight clear 
Filled the melodious silvery atmosphere. 
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Melodious with the chant of distant falls 

Of sportive waves within the waves at play, 
And infant springs that bubble up the halls 

In varying jets on which the broken ray 
Weaves its slight iris—hymning while they rise 
To that smooth calm their restless life supplies. 


Like secret thoughts in some still poet’s soul 
Nourished unseen till they reflect the stars : 
But overhead a trembling shadow stole, 
A gloom that leaf-like quivered on the spars 
And that quick shadow ever moving, fell 
From a vast tree with root immovable ; 


In linked arcades and interwoven bowers 
Swept the long forest from that single stem : 
And flashing through the foliage, fruits or flowers, 
In jewelled clusters glowed with every gem 
Golconda hideth from the greed of kings ; 
Or Lybian gryphons guard with drowsy wings. 


We have now done enough to show to those who have not read 
Lord Lytton’s “ King Arthur” (and it is such we address) how 
great a store of neglected entertainment lies at their hand. At the 
same time they will themselves see in that work itself the reasons 
why it has never enjoyed an extended popularity. The most 
perfectly elaborated work—especially if elaborated after the pattern 
of old models—will not command so large a share of public atten- 
tion as the artistic work into which the author has breathed /imself, 
into which he has introduced new tones of thought and modes of 
expression; which, in a word, he has made unique. But whether 
the book ever commanded or ever will command popularity ina 
greater or less degree, one thing at least is certain, that as there 
are always those in the world who treasure a great work, irrespec 
tive of its effect upon the age, the fame of Lord Lytton’s “ King 
Arthur” will be lasting. And when the unsightly piles of modern 
trash which command the admiration of the many-headed for the 
moment shall have been swept into the vast waste-paper basket of 
oblivion, men and women will go to this book to see how Lord 
Lytton acquitted the task accorded to himself by himself in the 
opening lines of his work: 

Our land’s first legends, love and knightly deeds, 
And wondrous Merlin and his wandering king, 
The triple labour and the glorious meeds 
Won from the world of fable land, I sing. 


Go forth, O song, amidst the banks of old, 
And glide translucent o’er their sands of gold. 








BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
XXVIII. 


Now to the end spur on, as, in the race, 
O’er-wearied patience cries for quicken’d = 
And makes the courser to o’er-leap what he 
Had otherwise pass’d through more leisurely. 


Our narrative is essentially completed as to the facts involved 
in its complex progress; but the reader may desire to know the 
immediate effect of the “Sculptor’s Story” on the old signore, 
who, before the first paragraph was concluded, exclaimed, “ Body 
of Bacchus! but this must be my son!” 

Not a sentence followed without its accompanying ejaculation. 
“Ah! his grandmother was right. Noble fellow! fought for 
his sister's honour, and wounded the rascal. Found a frend in 
the sculptor, when his father distarded him. Ah! that seduction; 
but the girl has not suffered since. Oh, that English sculptor! 
find him out! And all this time I fancied poor Giuseppe was 
gambling, and proceeding to a disgraceful death. The Florentine 
riend calumniated too! must find him out. Oh, my boy wronged 
me, as I—yes, as I had wronged him. What! found poor Maria? 
Noble girl! What a meeting that must have been. Married? 
of course they were! Ah, they might well suppose her to have 
been a born lady. Good Heaven! how interesting! Poor dear 
Carlo Wilton! Marble copy of the bust for me! O yes, I will— 
I do call on my boy, his wife and children, to hasten to me. 
Fetch them, or lead me to them; I feel as if I should die of im- 
patience before we meet !” 

Such were among the running comments the old signore uttered 
as the narrative proceeded, till he was subdued by the reaction of 
his excitement, and, after pausing to regain his equanimity, 
solemnly added: 

“ Ah, such joy as I shall feel, when this agitation is passed by, 
will be like that of the more placid but infinitely higher quality 
enjoyed by the sinning and sorrowing of earth, when they find 
merey and grace in the loving, pardoning bounty of Heaven; and 
look upon the past miseries of life as infinitely less than no pay- 
ment for the precious blessings for ever after insured to them. 

d now,” he continued, “et my dear dumb boy learn from his 
Precious wife all she can tell him of what we have heard, while 
mo and Isabella take me to the studio of—of—Signore— 
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Signore Fabbroni; for I think he will gain nothing by acknow. 
ledging and publishing himself as of the Ridotti.” 

They were soon at the studio. Giacomo and Isabella entered 
first, begging the old gentleman to take a few turns up and down 
before the door, while they prepared Giuseppe and his wife for 
the approaching interview. any minutes intervened before the 
nerves of the expectants were braced up to the occasion, for, to say 
the least of it, ‘twas one of an agitating kind. At length the 
venerable signore was beckoned by Isabella to enter. 

He saw a fine-looking man, standing like one of his own statues 
in passive submission to what the beholder might say of it. 

‘¢ Giuseppe?” exclaimed the old man, interrogatively. 

“Your ever-loving and repentant son, sir,” said the statue, 
becoming suddenly very like the most pliant specimen of flesh 
and blood, as he dropped upon one knee. 

‘Your now loving, and formerly ill-judging father, Giuseppe,” 
replied the old signore, when Giuseppe sprang up to prevent his 
father from falling, and carried him to a couch close by. The 
father lay on the couch insensible, till Isabella came forward with 
a restorative; and the fainting man, reviving to find himself in his 
son’s embrace, was.left alone with him. 

“T know all,” said the old gentleman. 

“ And, knowing all, can now love your son?” inquired the latter. 

“We have been alike mistaken,” continued the elder. “I have 
been deceived; you have been calumniated. Stay, let me look 
on you. Yes, I should have picked you out among a thousand. 
Enough, do not speak of the past. Your wife?” 

Maria was instantly in her husband’s place. 

“Good God!—lI say that in reverential thanks,” continued the 
father. 

“ Offer thanks for me,” rejoined the daughter-in-law; but he 
merely lay silent in her arms, till, detaching himself that he might 
fall back and gaze on her, he said, 

“You are very beautiful!” 

Then, kissing her with all the tenderness of paternal love, he 
smiled, and, with an expression of kindliest humour, asked, 

“Ts he a very good husband? He should be so to the wile 
who has been so forgiving to him. If he do not love you as he 
ought, you shall come from him and live with me. Kiss me, MY 
Maria. Now, your children. Let me see them. Stay, let me 
see them one at a time.” ‘ 

Maria retired. The girl went in first; but she looked as ™ 
perplexity between fear and wonder. 

“Tam your grandfather. You will love me when you know 


me better. Iam very fond of my grandchildren, and of you as of 
all the rest.” 
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The girl said nothing, but remained in his arms till he kissed 
her and bade her send in her brother. 

The boy approached with an expression of countenance that 
denoted “a foregone conclusion” as to all the facts of the case. 
He stood erect as a soldier summoned before his commander-in- 
chief—as if he had come for orders to do something, and only 
waited the word to do it. 

«Noble lad!” exclaimed the old gentleman. “Come close— 
closer ; kiss your old grandfather.” 

And the boy kissed him as if it meant an oath of allegiance. 
The signore could appreciate the English part of the lad’s cha- 
racter, and said: 

® You'd fight for the old man if necessary, would you not?” 

The boy looked as though he rather coveted the necessity, and 
as if prompt to say, “Come on! Where will you have it?” This 
perfectly restored the grandfather, though he felt rather inclined 
to recumbency ; and, throwing his legs on to the couch, bade the 
boy tell the whole company to assemble. 

They brought chairs and sat in a semicircle before him. 

“ Now am I,” said he, “an old Anchises, with my son A®neas 
my grandson Ascanius; and, Giacomo, haste to \the hotel and 
bring your brother and his wife, so that my other grandsons may 
be here with the three graces to make the family party complete. ; 

Immediately, on Giacomo’s departure, the old signore’s eye 
lighted upon the marble bust of his eldest grandson, “ which,” 
suid Giuseppe, “is for you, sir, as 1 presume you know; intended 
for you, though this too happy opportunity for presenting it had 
not been destined to me.” And so the converse continued until 
the arrival’of Giacomo with his brother and Mary, when the 
signore exclaimed, ‘“‘ Here come our Taciturnus and Modesta !” 

Modesta had enough to do, in her interpretation of Taciturnus’ 
questions and replies to the yet uninitiated Giuseppe and Maria, 
while the boy and girl stared at the dumb Mute as if he had been 
ina differing state of humanity ; and the girl gazed with fear, as 
well as curiosity, when the Mute uttered his bark of delight at 
seeing the bust of his brother. Not less emphatic were the ex- 
pressions of pleasure on beholding Giuseppe’s chalk portrait of 
Carlo Wilton, which had been taken in profile, and which was to 
be executed in marble, as a medallion, to be worked into a monu- 
ment to Carlo’s honour in Blackleigh Church. 

“Aye,” said the venerable signore, “and we will all live in 
marble after we are dead in the flesh, if it be only to the honour 
of my son Fabbroni, the distinguished sculptor of Rome.” 

It might have been observed that the sculptor’s wife had 
peculiar comfort in her connexion with Mary. Their alike 
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humble origin was, in fact, a tie of mutual attachment ; for with 
all Isabella’s perfect freedom from a thought of it, she could not 
but manifest the distinguished bearing of that exalted refinement. 
and educational accomplishment which it was the pleasure of both 
Maria and Mary to respect. The grandfather's delight in havi 
ready-made to his enjoyment two young sy of intelh- — 

was obvious. He could not look to see any great-grand- 
children in other than baby form; and his two grown-up grand- 
sons were too big for playthings. The two young ones soon 
over their fear or wonder at the deaf and dumb cousin, and ooh 
bited marvellous quickness in learning to converse with him, 
Never did earthly happiness exceed that which for some time 
retained this united family in Rome ; but it must not be supposed 
that the Ridotti phase of the period obscured that on the Black. 
leigh, Goldrich, and Morgan side; or that the name of Lovell was 
for a moment unthought of, as the one of all others to be held in 
gratitude and honour. The old signore had to accustom himself 
to the English alias of Sir Edmund Blackleigh, Bart., and that of 
Francis Blackleigh, Esq., though it was by his own wish that his 
son, the sculptor, retained for the time his professional name of 
Fabbroni, The three wives always spoke of their husbands to the 
old gentleman as Giacomo, Francisco, and Giuseppe, and he was 
pleased to find that the latter had been married in the family 
name, so that his son—legally his heir-at-law—and his son’s son, 
would preserve the Ridotti title in Italy. 

“ But,” said the venerable signore, “I hope England and Italy 
will ever be united in my family. I long to embrace the worthy 
Mr. Goldrich and the unfortunate Sir Richard Blackleigh; but I 
burn to greet the one to whom we are all indebted beyond power 
of repayment, for, without Mr. Lovell, we should have known 
nothing of our present felicity. The best that could then have 
happened would have been but a foil to the full bliss we now 
enjoy ! 

It must not be supposed that Giuseppe’s friends, the English 
sculptor at Rome and the Italian one at Florence, were overlooked 
by the nym old signore. The former was like one of the 
family during its sojourn at the papal capital; and when the 
happy party arrived at that of Tuscany, the Florentine benefactor 
was treated in like manner. But, at Florence, occurred an inci- 
dent of interest second to no other recorded in this eventful his- 
tory. The old gentleman, accompanied by the Florentine sculptor, 
Giuseppe, and Giacomo, were standing, transfixed by admiration, 
before the matchless campanile of Giotto in the Piazza del Duomo, 
when a monk, who had been some time following them, with the 
most searching observation of Giuseppe, addressed Giuseppe, 
saying: 
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« Pardon me, but am I not addressing either Signore Fabbroni 
or Signore Ridotti?” 

“You speak to him,” replied Giuseppe, “who is known pro- 
fessionally by the first name, though the latter is his patronymic.” 

“And,” rejoined the monk, “am I right in supposing the 
venerable person with you is your father?” 

« He is so,” was the reply. 

Then,” said the monk, whose dress and beard had prevented 
Giuseppe’s recognition of him, “ you see before you one of the 
most sinning, but repentant of men, Pietro Baroni, who knows 
that signore (bowing to the Florentine), as one against whom, as 

inst yourself and father, my wickedness has been directed.” 
(Here he bared his arm, showing the scar of a wound.) “ Ah, 
Giuseppe Ridotti! Had your good sword pierced my heart in 
that duel, I should have then had my desert, to the prevention of 
much mischief; for yourself, your father, and your friend there, 
would have been preserved from the calumnies which must have 
occasioned you all infinite misery! Maddened, Signore Giuseppe, 
by your sister’s rejection of me, by the supposed success of your 
friend” (pointing to the Florentine), “and by your triumph over 
me, the demon of revenge possessed me, and to cause unhappiness 
in your family, I have left untried no opportunity.”’ 

ine he detailed all that ‘was, or was not, known to his hearers, 
and of which the reader is sufficiently apprised;-nor need we say 
that his full confession and obvious remorse, together with the 
fact of his having entered a monastery of penitents, where the dis- 
cipline was pre-eminently severe, won for him the full pardon of 
those he had injured. His conversion began after the billiard- 
marker had corrected him as to his error in supposing thé suicide 
at Rome was that of Giuseppe, though not before he had made 
his worst use of the supposition. 

“Go,” said the old signore, “and sin no more.” 

We give no further continuous narrative of the Ridotti, Black- 
leigh, and Goldrich proceedings. Lovell was constituted by all 

ies the chief suggester and final judge of the arrangements to 

made, and which were briefly as follows: that the old signore 
should resume his occupation of the Villa Ridotti at Genoa, and 
there live the siesdliadat of his days with his son Giuseppe, 
cherished by Maria, and cheered by her children. The sculptor 
was, in correction of former ideas, to resume his proper name, and 
to practise only with the chisel as an amateur; the Genoese 
estates to be settled on him and his heirs for ever. Sir Edmund 
Ridotti Blackleigh, Bart., would receive no more from his grand- 

er than certain memorial bequests of little money value; and, 
by his desire, nothing more than the like was left to his brother. 
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A handsome money gift was presented at once by the old signore 
to Lovell, who had his reasons, quite apart from cupidity, for | 
taking it; and it was finally settled that the Turin property should 
be consigned to the trusteeship of himself, Sir Edmund, and the 
Turin steward, to be, after the venerable signore’s death, appro. 
priated or employed as they should determine. = =—=§-__ 

e arrangements between the ex-baronet Sir Richard, his 
nephew Sir Edmund, and the Goldrich’s, terminated thus: the. 
means inherited by Sir Edmund from his grandmother were trans- 
ferred to his brother the deaf Mute. To the infinite honour of 
Sir Richard, the estate of Blackleigh Hall (including the mansion 
and pleasure-grounds adjoining) was to be incoporated, at once 
and in perpetuity, with the forest and other lands appertaining to 
the baronetcy of Blacklock; his nephew, the present and rightful 
baronet, having full right to enter at once into occupation of the 
Hall, with possession of all therein saving only the plate, certain 
ass and other things, of which he desired the transmission to 

neva. Certain outlying farmed properties he retained, as afford- 
ing the moderate income he now required in his seclusion near 
Geneva, and for provisional purposes after his death. 

With the dowry brought to him by his wife, the young 
baronet could now hold up his head among the best fortuned of 
his grade. The baronetcy could house its head in a splendid 
mansion; and Sir Edmund was in fact better off than he might 
have been had he succeeded his father without interruption. A 
vast amount of affectionate correspondence took place between the 
uncle and the nephew on the subject of the former’s exile, but he 
was resolute in his determination to show himself in England no 
more. In connexion with this matter it only remains to be said, 
that when old Rawbold quitted his mysterious home in the forest 
to occupy one beneath the sod of Blackport churchyard, his 
daughter, the widow of Antonio, disappeared altogether from the 
locality, to be afterwards heard of as the housekeeper of the ex- 
baronet, of whom we have now spoken the last. 

We are now to regard Sir Edmund and Lady Blackleigh as 
holding their court in Blackleigh Hall, and, on one occasion, it 
was a spectacle of surpassing interest; for there were the venerable 
Ridotti patriarch, his son, two grandsons, the three wives, and 
two great-grandchildren; the good merchant Goldrich and his 
lady, now a buxom and happy looking spectator of the revels. 
As may be supposed, Mrs. Glarich’s memory recurred to that 
festival of many years back, when she observed the phenomenon 
of a child that had “no lobes to its ears!” That lobeless child 
was now the deaf and dumb brother of our young baronet; the 
Tony of past times, the Francis Blackleigh, Esq., of the present, 
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residing with his pretty wife in a beautiful cot built for him 
jn the pleasantest spot within the domain of Blackleigh Hall. 
There, too, — Lovells, the Morgans and Rawbolds, and 
the — ; useppe’s Maria. In short, it was the care of 
o. e a 4 _ of Mr. Goldrich, and of Sir Edmund, 
a! aes = ~ shine like stars on all deservers.” It 
was muC . oy ~ ottis should have accompanied the Black- 
leighs ‘a rn" ; scarcely stopping at Geneva or Turin on the 
way; : e ose _ amply repaid by their gratification, and 
= —— = “wns & yy the mansions and grounds of Black- 
of the Forest, to which we finally cm ed ds we 
ete ForEsT, “e the fullest sense of the word, signifies 
a _ = _— of productive value, though Sir Edmund’s 
— oe < ’ be er ew PER spoken of it as “ of little 
om reel 4 * 4 =n and castle ruins.” The portion of it 
ry cthend : ry, certainly, was little better, when con- 
sabia, wild pimeo po ge aspect and associations, its 
a. pige - an wee and from the better timber which 
4 somes rem under t anes SS Mr. William Morgan. 
at pe ever, unavoidably uncultivated in other respects; 
he e — of the fearful stories told of it, it is now 
+ con an ‘wean he terra incognita to the multitudinous 
-— erenglid hips aoe - The known fact that the new 
nde a bes never pass through it, even by the 
Secdden, oud @: 18 are, or not corrective of the prevailing 
oresgepeldteme A eepers of the forest have their reasons for 
=~. c pears ld or people, in parties of three or 
aid Seeenen er as 4 short cut from Blackleigh to the 
oad y, e est of incursionists will venture to radiate 
Mr. Goldrich, however, had no hesitation in taking Gi 
Giuse 
ates aer ot ne Se were ee 
leh onger necessary to keep un- 
— a4 a | ster pare few. They were now disfurnished, 
Blackleigh or G a - i serviceable to those of the 
forma viteic eats : Syst es, OF of their friends, who might 
os epnpner or : ing in:the loch; and infinite is the sur- 
oo Sa aban ag 8 — they find beneath such a heap of almost 
SE utiful a crypt. The circumstances of the first 
“4 dmund’s death and of the skeleton proved to be his by the 
om are be “a of the finger bones, were first touched upon; but 
eed Han en “ be more than the mere repair of the vaults 
When he very to that of the former baronet’s remains. 
y came to the Water's Meet, Mr. Goldrich naturally 
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alluded to the death of his interpreter, Antonio Barrucci, at which 
as may be sup the two Ridottis started; for, as before _ 
Giuseppe had formerly known him, and had heard of hig 

ing died in attempting the murder of another. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Goldrich, “the murder of our dear friend 
William Morgan, the brother of Mary, Francisco’s wife.” 

Here was surprise additional, but more surprises were yet in store, , 
to be afforded when the still remaining secrets known to the reader 

ight be revealed to the old gentleman and his son. 
Phe description of the Forest in our first chapter will answer to 
its present gencral aspect in this year 1871; and if the reader 
should now visit it, the chances are that he will be thus addressed 
by one of the traditional professors, who are allowed to ventilate 
their believings: 

“ This be the Waater’s Mitt, wheer the ’Talian bandit, as wud 
ha’ moorder’d the keapur, war slaain hisself bi his awn wippin, 
Theer’s the stun wheer the keapur sot when the coonstabuls tooke 
un; an’ theer’s the staains of the "Talian’s blud, as will niver be 
waash’d oot. This here’s the caave of sperrits, diskiver’d by 
Morgan, as went bi the naameo’ the Mano’ Valour. He saaid the 
caave war full o’ sperrits, till he draa’d ’em oot bi magic-like, 
Sperrits they war frum Fraance, and Dootchland, and oother 
furrin pearts, as coom’d over in ships. Theer the harse of the fust 
Sir Edmund, baronite, war fust seed, wi’ the bridle brock, an’ the 
saddle scratch’d aal oover wi’ tharns; but wheer he'd a lift the 
baronite, noon cud saay; for the harse war i’ the roaad, an’ a 
moight afore ha’ been oop theer too’rd the loch, or doon theer to 
Waater’s Mitt. Theer’s the auld tree wheer, a hangin’ to a braanch 
ot, war foon’d a bit o’ the harse’s bridle, an’ that made um to goo 
oop yon erry till they seed a deep hole i’ the reuins, wi’ 
summut glitterin’ at bottom, an’ they foond ’t war a reuby ring on 
the finger o’ a skelington; an’ as ’twar Sir Edmund’s ring, 0 
coorse t war Sir Edmund’s skelington, an’ so they knaw’d how he 
war dead, an’ when he daied. Soome saaid the skelington did , 
ought t’ ha’ been buried proper like, but ’t war not a common 
ekelington, boot a ghoast 1’ the foorm o’ un; an’ whan the ring 
war tookt off, the ghoast vanished droo a hole i’ the caave, an’ 
buried hisself i’ the loch! Theer! Ded yu iver see the like o’ 
that? That’s the Black Loch—that’s to saay, the Black Laake— 
the woonder 0’ the plaace! Onnly the Man o’ Valour cud goo 
theer aloan without daanger o’ bein’ draa’d into its falumthess 
depts, an’ ’t war bi rason o’ a puir hartis’s laving his freend, as he 

d intu the waaters an’ war draa’d intu a toonel as gooes, thay saay 
oonder grund to the Black Saa, wheer Godom and Somorro laays 
buried. Theer’s the hole droo which the skelington ghoast coom’d 
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out, an’ that oother is wheer an ancient baronite o’ the fam’ly 
waanted to thraw his broother frum intu the loch; but the broother 
had gotten a hauld on the baronite so grippish-like, as whan won 

toother must goo, an’ the two on ’em went down together 
intu the gloamin’ deaps; an’ mind Ye if ye war to coome at right 


time—that’s to saay, on the daay an’ hour the deed war doon—you’d 
see the one a-risin’ out o’ waater, an’ t’oother a-pullin’ un oonder 

till it coomes to nuthin’, an’ the waaters is still agin. They 
du saay as theer’s a big pike-fish, as ’as bin i’ the waaters sence 
creaation, till un ‘as growd as learge as a saa-sheark. He ates all 
the oother fish till thaay faail, an’ then he ates his own specie. 
He’ve broken aall the lines o’ the fishermen as traies to catch un; 
so that ’t’s rasonable to suppose his droat moost be as full o’ heuks 
as a pincushin is full o’ pins! Theer was woonce a faine castle oop 
yonder, with aall things coomfortable as thay hav’ ’em at Belmont 
or the Haall, but *t is aall reninated neow. Sich is the muta- 
blimity of hooman affairs, as Solomon the psaalmist says in the 
Book of David, ‘ All is vanity! ” 

Let not our readers, however, in the foregoing absurdity lose 
their sense of the truly terrible that justly applies to Blacklock 
Forest, and in relation to which we may, with little exception, 
quote the following from “Titus Andronicus:” ~ ~ 


A barren and detested vale it is! 

The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercome with moss and baleful misletoe ! 

Here never shines the sun; here nothing breeds, 
Unless the nightly owl, or fatal raven ; 

And, when they show’d me this abhorred pit, 
They told me here, at dead time of the night, 

A thousand fiends, a thousand hissing snakes, 
Ten thousand swelling toads, as many urchins, 
Would make suclr fearful and confused cries, 
As any mortal body, hearing it, 

Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly ! 
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WILLIAM SIDNEY GIBSON. 


Ir is with feelings of deepest regret that we have to record the 
death, on the 3rd of January, 1871, of one of the ablest and most 
learned contributors to the New Monthly Magazine, Wituiay 
SipNEY GIBSON. 

Mr. Gibson was born at Parson’s Green, Fulham, in 1814, 
Called to the Bar by the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 
1843, he was a by the late Lord Lyndhurst to the office 
of Registrar of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne District Court of Bank- 
ruptcy in the same year, and he continued to discharge the duties 
of this office till the abolition of the Court in 1870. 

Mr. Gibson was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, of the Geological Society, of the Royal Society of Anti- 

uaries of the North Copenhagen, and an honorary member of the 

cadémie des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Dijon. The degree 
of M.A. was conferred upon him by the University of Durham in 
1857, in recognition of his contributions to the literature and 
archeology of the north of England. 

His first considerable work was the elaborate “ History of the 
Monastery of Tynemouth,” published many years ago, and which 
was followed by many minor productions. Among which, “ An 
Historical Memoir of Northumberland,” “ Description and His- 
torical Notices of Northumberland Castles, Churches, and An- 
tiquities,” “ Dilston Hall, or Memoirs of James Radcliffe,” “ Re- 
marks on the Medieval Writers of English History,” “A 
Memoir of Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham and Lord Chan- 
cellor,” &. &. Only a few weeks before his death he had un- 
dertaken the editorship of an important work, and he looked for- 
ward to it with much satisfaction for the occupation of his leisure 
hours. By his own wish he, the historian of Tynemouth Priory, 
now rests in its hallowed ground, beside the remains of his mother. 

Mr. Sidney Gibson’s contributions to this Magazine were uni- 
formly characterised by their learning and comprehensive spirit. 
He was a zealous antiquary and archeologist, and whatever he 
has penned upon these subjects will remain as monuments of his 
industry, intelligence, and excellent taste. He was, also, a prac 
tical geologist and a true naturalist—not in the sense of a mere 
classifier, but of a thoughtful observer, and a loving and sym- 
pathising admirer of nature and of nature’s works. His tone of 
mind was philosophic, his habits of thought were controlled by 8 
wide-spread knowledge and a cultivated taste, and nowhere do 
these gifts, chastened by study and observation, appear to greater 
advantage than in his numerous contributions to our pages. His 
writings deserve to be collected, and will, no doubt, be republished. 


